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The Professional Composition 


of the Washington Press Corps 


By Leo C. Rosten 


Mr. Rosten’s discussion of the social composi- 
tion of the Washington press corps appeared 
in the June, 1937, Quarterty. Both articles 
are based on studies he made as a Fellow of 
the Social Science Research Council. 


HE Washington assignment rep- 

resents a degree of journalistic 
success which is surpassed by few 
editorial positions. The members 
of the press corps have prestige and 
a security of tenure conspicuously 
above that of other newspaper men. 
A Washington correspondent gener- 
ally leaves the capital, only to be- 
come an editor, managing editor or 
editorial writer." Many newspaper 
men in the capital have preferred 


to remain in Washington rather than 
1The following one-time Washington 
correspondents for -—_ have become 
editors or publishers: Sinnott (New- 
ark Evening News), Roy Tioberts (Kansas 
‘08 ch), 
News), A. (ba (Buffalo Eve- 
ning News), "“Geuien Wilcox (New York 
Herald Tribune), Ludwell Denny (Indian- 
wee). Times), Henry Snydam (Brooklyn 


accept a position nominally more 
important. 

The professional equipment of the 
members of the press corps is rich; 
these men and women have demon- 
strated their competence and relia- 
bility, to their superiors at least, in 
long and varied experience in jour- 
nalism. The average number of 
years of newspaper experience for 
the 127 Washington correspondents 
who form the subject matter of this 
study is 18.8. The median number 
is 16. This includes their entire 
experience in Washington. The av- 
erage number of years the news- 
paper men have served as Washing- 
ton correspondents is 9.7. The me- 
dian falls at 8. 

An analysis of the number of 
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years of journalistic experience prior 
to promotion to the capital shows 
the average to be 9.2; median 7.” 

It is interesting to compare the 
average body of pre-Washington ex- 
perience for correspondents of dif- 
ferent ages. The one-fourth of the 
newspaper men older than 48 years 
had 12.4 years of newspaper work 
before assignment to the capital. 
The one-fourth who are 38-47 years 
old today had an average of 10.2 
years. The one-fourth between 33- 
38 had 7.6 years. The one-fourth 
from 23-33 had only 5.5 years. 

It is clear that less journalistic ex- 
perience is required by editors to- 
day than was once the case. These 
figures may be interpreted thus: 

(1) The oldest fourth of the 
press corps (aged 48-70) had over 
twice as much training before com- 
ing to Washington as the youngest 
fourth (23-33). 

(2) The older half (38-70) had 
almost twice as much pre-Washing- 
ton experience as the younger half 
(23-33) . 

(3) Correspondents older than 
$8 years average more than twice 
as many years of journalistic ex- 
perience prior to assuming their 
present duties as correspondents 
younger than 33. 

The ages at which newspaper men 
were appointed to cover Washing- 
ton places these facts in bolder 
form. The average age of appoint- 
ment is 30, the median is 29. More 
than half, 57.2 per cent, of the cor- 
respondents were sent to the capi- 
tal between the ages of 21-30. But: 

2 Analyses of years of journalistic ex- 
perience exclude co 
were born in Washingto' 
gan their newspaper in 
since their experience and careers are 


different from those R. newspaper men 
who were promoted to Washington. 


(1) The oldest fourth of the 
press corps (48-70) was appointed 
to Washington at an average age 
of 36.8. 

(2) The fourth between 38-47 
was appointed at an average age 
of 31.2. 

(3) The fourth between 33-38 
was appointed at an average age 
of 29.02. 

(4) The youngest fourth (23-33) 
was appointed at an average age 
of 25.7 

The figures show a steady, grad- 
uated decline in the ages at which 
different age-groups of newspaper 
men were promoted to the capital. 

The oldest fourth of the press 
corps averaged 11 years more of 
journalistic experience prior to pro- 
motion to the capital than the 
youngest fourth. 

These are obviously gross quan- 
titative standards and should be dis- 
counted accordingly. The type of 
experience classified as journalistic, 
and the contemporary competences 
of different age groups of corre- 
spondents, are not considered. But 
this much is clear: the Washington 
post was once treated as a stage in 
the career of a newspaper man, 
which he achieved by competitive 
efforts, and with which he was re- 
warded for his superiority over his 
colleagues. Seniority played a great 
role. Until recent years the Wash- 
ington correspondent, in addition to 
his regular news dispatches, sent 
editorials on national affairs to his 
home office. Today this is patent- 
ly less true. Younger men, and men 
with less experience, are being sent 
to Washington. 


*T. C. Crawford, “The Corre- 


dent at Washington,” Cosmopolitan, 
anuary, 1892, pp. 351-60. 
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HE steady growth in the size of 

the press corps, the greater con- 
centration of coverage in the capi- 
tal, the increase in the number of 
papers having a special Washington 
correspondent and the increase in 
the size of the bureaus which indi- 
vidual newspapers maintain, all sug- 
gest reasons for a greater demand 
for younger Washington correspond- 
ents. Today newspapers seem to 
favor the practice of sending their 
brighter young men to be trained 
under the older Washington corre- 
spondents and. to develop, in this 
way, an earlier and more intense 
specialized training in national po- 
litical reporting. Many newspapers 
regard the Washington post as a 
necessary training place for future 
editors, editorial writers, foreign 
correspondents and the like. 

The older correspondent in the 
capital sometimes complain about 
the influx of “fair-haired boys,” im- 
plying that, with the Washington 
assignment no longer awarded for 
competence and seniority reasons, a 
new type of newspaper man is being 
sent to the capital: a “pet” of the 
publisher or managing editor, 
marked for a swift career of success 
back in his home office, and, indeed, 
peculiarly sensitive to the kind of 
news his superiors will receive with 
most pleasure. In several cases 
known to this writer these charges 
seem to be applicable; but it is 
doubtful whether they apply to a 
sufficiently large proportion of the 
younger men in the capital to give 
them complete credence. 

The increased value of younger 
correspondents today, as against 
twenty-five years ago, may be found 
in the fact that, since the younger 
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in a society more conscious of socio- 
economic problems, they have had 
to disembarrass themselves of less 
of the “old-school” type of report- 
ing which regarded politics as a 
simple personality-party struggle, 
void of deeper social forces, charged 
with the melodrama of surface ma- 
neuvers, one-dimensional in mean- 
ing. This writer has heard many 
older correspondents confess the dif- 
ficulties of re-orienting themselves, 
after a long career in orthodox po- 
litical reporting, when President 
Roosevelt and the complex purposes 
of the New Deal tore national pol- 
itics from its traditional path. 
The younger correspondents had 
greater flexibility of adjustment. 
Many of them came to Washington 
with the New Deal, fresh to record 
and interpret a new type of news 
unhampered by encrusted news- 
stereotypes. (Publishers often com- 
plain that their Washington repre- 
sentatives become possessed by an 
insulated “Washington viewpoint”; 
in the enthusiasm of 1933 they 
seemed eager to have a new type 
of political correspondence which 
would keep step with the march of 
a new day.) Thirty-nine corre- 
spondents and press association re- 
porters have come to the capital 
since 1933, the advent of the New 
Deal. Several followed Mr. Roose- 
velt from Albany to the White 
House, having developed an ac- 
quaintanceship with his personality, 
methods and staff which it would 
have been pointless for editors not 
to put to continued use. Many had 
gained a certain right to take up 
Washington correspondence because 
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they had covered Roosevelt, rather 
than Hoover, in the 1932 campaign 
and were familiarized with the per- 
sonalities and plans of the emerging 
New Deal. Some had distinguished 
themselves as journalistic experts on 
labor, finance or agriculture and, 
with these spheres of the national 
life destined for dramatization, it 
was natural that editors send them 
on to the capital. 

The record of the last four years 
leaves little doubt that some of 
the most intelligible reporting on 
national affairs, worthy of compari- 
son to the best newspaper work 
which has come out of the capital, 
has been contributed by men who 
have been Washington correspond- 
ents for a comparatively short pe- 
riod. The dispatches of “new- 
comers” in the bureaus of the New 
York Times, the Baltimore Sun, the 
New York Herald Tribune, the 
Scripps-Howard, United Press and 
Associated press organizations, the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 
and the St. Paul Pioneer Press, to 
name the more conspicuous exam- 
ples, have been distinguished for 
competence and insight. 

The pre-Washington experience of 
the press corps may be suggested by 
the following facts, listed at ran- 
dom: 


Nineteen Washington correspond- 
ents have been city editors. 


have been managing edi- 


Twelve have been foreign corre- 
spondents. 

Ten have been editorial writers. 

Fifteen have been wire (telegraph) 
editors. 

Twenty-two have served on the 
copy desk. 

Sixteen have had experience in the 
business or mechanical end of news- 
paper work: four have been telegraph 


operators, two Sepaion, three ad- 
vertising salesmen, three circulation 
agents, and so on. 


_ Nine correspondents began their 
service as copy boys. 


T IS valuable to estimate what 

may be called the “professional 
mobility” of the press corps: the 
number of papers for which corre- 
spondents have worked during their 
careers, It is generally felt that 
newspaper men “knock around” 
from one paper to another, that 
journalism is not characterized by 
either security or permanence of 
tenure. The record of the Wash- 
ington correspondents is relevant to 
such conceptions, even though the 
press corps represents a group of 
journalists who have been more suc- 
cessful, hence more “stable” in their 
occupational record, than most of 
the newspaper men in the country. 

The ninety special correspondents 
included in this study have worked 
for an average of 3.4 papers each. 
The twenty-seven press association 
reporters have worked for an aver- 
age of 2.1 newspapers. The special 
correspondents have worked for 
their present paper for an average 
of 12.5 years for the group. (The 
median is 10.) The press associa- 
tion reporters have worked for their 
present organization for an average 
of 11.8 years. (The median is 10.) 

How many Washington corre- 
spondents entered upon a journal- 
istic career by deliberate choice, 
through accident, through personal 
contact with their first employers, 
through “pull” or for other reasons? 
These facts are of interest in under- 
Standing the general motivations 
which characterized newspaper men 
at the beginning of their careers. 
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TABLE I 
Reasons For Entertnc JOURNALISM 

No. Petg. 

Choice (or “desire to 
96 75.5 
Personal contact .... 13 10.2 
Fathers’ “pull” ...... 3 238 


The figures in Table I may be 
compared to those of Harrel, who 
discovered only 49.6 per cent of his 
505 cases as having entered journal- 
ism by “deliberate planning” and 
26.5 per cent by “chance opportu- 
nity.”* Clearly, the Washington cor- 
respondents represent a consider- 
ably higher proportion of men who 
chose to make newspaper work their 
careers, and a lower proportion who 
drifted into journalism by accident. 

What is the salary of a Wash- 
ington correspondent? The report 
of the Treasury Department on sal- 
aries of more than $15,000 in 1934 
mentioned figures running as high as 
$22,000 for Arthur Sears Henning of 
the Chicago Tribune, or $18,000 for 
Arthur Krock, of the New York 
Times® There are, obviously, sal- 
aries considerably larger than those 
of the majority of the press corps, 
and they are paid to chiefs of Wash- 
ington bureaus functioning in a 
semi-executive capacity, journalists 
of high standing and prestige. 

Eighty-seven Washington corre- 
spondents were generous enough to 
supply this writer with salary infor- 
mation. Because these returns were 
anonymous the salaries of special 
correspondents, press association re- 
porters, columnists and syndicated 


*Robert F. Harrel, “Factors Maki 
for Success in Journalism,” in Vocat 
Studies in Jow 7, Robert F. Har- 
rel and Walter B. Pitkin (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1981), pp. 150- 


151. 
on York Times, January 8, 1986, p. 


writers cannot be treated separately 
to point out group differences. 

The average salary for the eighty- 
seven correspondents is $5,987.56 a 
year. Like all averages, this tends 
to obscure the extremes. The me- 
dian salary is $5,400. One-fifth, 
21.8 per cent, of the group receive 
less than $3,500 a year. In the 
salary range less than $5,000 the 
percentage is 36.7; 41.3 make be- 
tween $5,000—$7,000 a year. Twenty- 
one and eight-tenths per cent earn 
$7,500 or more a year. 

The average salary for the corps 
is undoubtedly raised sharply by the 
salaries of several widely syndicated 
columnists and the heads of press 
associations and bureaus (who func- 
tion as executives). It should also 
be borne in mind that several free- 
lance correspondents, representing 
half a dozen or more newspapers 
each, are included. Undoubtedly 
the average salary of press asso- 
ciation reporters in Washington is 
lower than $5,987.56 a year, and 
that of most special correspondents 
higher. But with whatever qualifi- 
cations, they are far above the 
general salaries of newspaperdom. 
In the fall of 1934 the average 
weekly salary for the editorial 
employees of thirty-one representa- 
tive newspapers (including those in 
executive positions) was only $41.81 
(about $2,184 a year). Of these 
17.7 per cent earned from $20 to 
$30 a week; 19.6 per cent earned be- 
tween $30 and $40 a week; only 28 
per cent had salaries as high as 
$50 a week ($2,600 a year).° Only 
11.4 per cent of the Washington cor- 
respondents received $2,600 or less. 


ewspaper mployees,”” Monthly 
Labor Socks (Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics), May, 1985, pp. 38-4. 
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World War Correspondents 
and Censorship of the Belligerents 


By Ralph O. Nafziger 


This article by Professor Nafziger, Department 
of Journalism, University of Minnesota, is an 
abstract of a chapter in his doctoral disserta- 
tion, “The American Press and Public Opinion 
During the World War, 1914 to 1917.” 


ICHARD Harding Davis com- 
mented gloomily a few months 
after the World War had begun that 
the old game of the war correspond- 
ent was up. He probably meant 
that romantic crisis-chasers, whohad 
had some success in reporting spor- 
adic revolutions and who had en- 
joyed a brief field day in Belgium 
early in the World War, had met an- 
other of the disappointments which 
have blocked the path of war corre- 
spondents from the time they first 
appeared on the newspaper scene. 
Conscientious press associations 
and an army of hopeful correspond- 
ents tried to report the early stages 
of the war independently of the in- 
fluence and power exerted by polit- 
ical and military leaders in bellig- 
erent countries. Their efforts were 
largely in vain. The World War was 
not reported adequately in the strict 
sense. The roots of this failure lay 
in man-made obstacles which have 
always kept the war correspondents 
from the rainbow’s end, and which 
to this day serve to thwart them. 
Each of the belligerents in the 


World War had a background of 
tradition regarding censorship and 
press manipulation upon which their 
leaders could draw when hostilities 
began. The wars of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries had 
served as testing laboratories for 
methods and devices designed to 
impede the free flow of war news. 
Russia, for example, had never had 
a free press. Prussia’s Oberzensur- 
kollegium, established in 1819, was 
the result of two centuries of ex- 
perience with severe press restric- 
tions in the German states and the 
contempt with which many of Ger- 
many’s powerful leaders viewed the 
press in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries was rich back- 
ground for policies directed at the 
newspapers and correspondents dur- 
ing the World War. France early 
experienced control of newspaper 
publishers and pamphleteers by the 
Sorbonne, by the church, and by 
royal decree. Until 1788 France 
had no tradition of press freedom, 
and recurrently since that time gov- 
ernment influences have made news 
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gathering difficult or virtually im- 
possible in times of crises. Italy’s 
press had developed hand-in-hand 
with the political and patriotic as- 
pirations of special interest groups. 
By 1914 British military and polit- 
ical leaders had had rich experi- 
ence in restricting and directing the 
news men who sought to report her 
wars. Moreover, Britain’s far- 
sighted policy of virtually monopo- 
lizing international channels of 
news communication was fully vin- 
dicated when the World War broke 
out. In brief, war censorship was 
an established tradition in the world; 
independent reporting of interna- 
tional crises, an ideal or a mirage. 

When hostilities began in 1914, 
means for preventing correspondents 
from gathering news and for assur- 
ing one-sided accounts of war activ- 
ities had already been tested. It was 
necessary, merely, to apply them 
on a large scale and under new con- 
ditions. To be sure, people and 
press in many countries, particularly 
among the neutrals, were somewhat 
surprised and chagrined to find that 
news channels in war time were not 
free. Idealistic war slogans seemed 
strangely incompatible with bold at- 
tempts to prevent exportation of 
news gathered independently by 
neutral correspondents. 

Various factors served to give 
publicity to the old problem of re- 
porting a war honestly. The bigness 
of the conflict, which directly af- 
fected peoples in every corner of 
the world, focussed attention on the 
ways and means used to report it. 
Everywhere people demanded up- 
to-the-minute war news. Extensive 
communications had been developed 
which were believed to assure a 
full and free exchange of news 


throughout the world. The rapid 
strides made in news-gathering 
methods and newspaper production 
seemed to leave little excuse for fail- 
ing to get and to publish complete 
accounts of war events. The increase 
in newspaper circulations also 
brought the question of censorship, 
propaganda and inadequate news- 
gathering close to the common man. 


N RECENT YEARS a large 

number of memoirs and rem- 
iniscences dealing with World War 
correspondents and the official press 
bureaus in belligerent countries have 
been published. Much new and val- 
uable comment is contained in these 
accounts. Nevertheless, it is impor- 
tant to know what the correspond- 
ents, the editors, the publishers and 
the manipulators of public opinion 
wrote and said during the war. Few 
men can project themselves back 
twenty years without failing to be 
influenced by what has happened to 
them and to the world since that 
time. Moreover, what men wrote 
and believed at the time of the war 
was far more influential than their 
afterthoughts. 

Files of newspapers and maga- 
zines published during the World 
War are available to investigators. 
Numerous books by correspondents 
and propagandists, written during 
the hectic war years, have already 
been widely used by students. The 
newspaper men’s journals, such as 
Editor and Publisher and The 
Fourth Estate in this country, and 
The Newspaper World in England 
are fruitful sources of information 
to which little attention appears to 
have been paid. These journals re- 
corded week by week the going and 
coming of correspondents, their 
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comments on their work, and the 
reactions of newspaper men and 
public officials to government re- 
strictions imposed on the war re- 
porters. The following pages attempt 
to give some idea of the interesting 
material which is available in back 
files of these professional or trade 
publications. 

When the World War broke out 
practically all of the American daily 
newspapers were served foreign 
news by the press associations. The 
bureau men in foreign capitals, who 
relied heavily for their material on 
the local press and on the press as- 
sociations in the countries in which 
they operated, were not equipped to 
cope with the sudden demand for 
large volumes of news from bel- 
ligerent countries. Consequently the 
press associations rushed scores of 
men to Europe late in July and 
early in August of 1914. These re- 
porters were supplemented by an 
army of correspondents sent by large 
metropolitan newspapers and by 
magazines, and by free-lances who 
sought to get a ring-side seat at 
the arena where the story of the 
century was unfolding. 

Aside from the subtle influence 
which lay in the general practice 
among editors of “watching the ex- 
changes,” or culling tips for news 
articles and editorials from metro- 
politan papers which were consid- 
ered leaders in the country’s press, 
was the widespread sale and distri- 
bution of news articles by special 
correspondents, resulting from the 
unprecedented demand for news at 
the same time that rigid restrictions 
had been placed on the flow of news 
from belligerent countries. Dis- 
patches of special correspondents 
were particularly important because 


the metropolitan newspapers which 
could afford to send their own cor- 
respondents to Europe or to buy 
their own foreign news from private 
sources ‘abroad entered into agree- 
ments largely with the London dai- 
lies, and in turn sold the dispatches 
to other newspapers in the United 
States. Moreover, with the excep- 
tion of the Chicago Daily News, the 
New York newspapers practically 
monopolized the business of serv- 
ing as middlemen for other daily 
newspapers in the United States. 
The Atlantic seaboard, where inter- 
est in the war was particularly no- 
ticeable, became an _ important 
mouthpiece for the country. The 
main channel of news ran from 
London to New York and thence 
to other cities throughout the coun- 


The New York Times, for exam- 
ple, subscribed to the service of the 
London Daily Chronicle, featured 
dispatches of various foreign con- 
tributors such as Philip Gibbs, and 
in turn sold its services to other 
papers in the United States. The 
New York World had available the 
services of the London Morning Post 
and the London Daily News, and in 
turn sold its foreign news service 
through its syndicate, the Press 
Publishing Company. The New 
York American received reports of 
the London Times and London Tele- 
graph, and in turn was linked with 
the International News Service. The 
New York Sun received reports from 
the London Telegraph and supplied 
other American newspapers with its 
foreign articles through the Sun 
News Service. The Chicago Daily 
News and the Northcliffe press en- 
tered into reciprocal agreements 
after the war had begun. The Chi- 
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cago Tribune bought the services of 
the London Times and of the New 
York World. Several of these papers 
also established relations with news- 
papers in Central Europe, but the 
news blockade practically nullified 
these agreements. 

Whatever the foreign news ser- 
vice to which an editor in the United 
States subscribed, it was inevitable 
that the source of the news was in 
some manner cooperative and linked 
with foreign news-gatherers. 

The condition of unpreparedness 
and the lack of a program to meet 
an emergency such as the World 
War presented was shared by the 
American press with editors and 
publishers in other countries. The 
British, for example, also plunged 
into feverish and unsystematic prep- 
arations to report the news which 
spouted from every corner of Eu- 
rope. British military men had dis- 
cussed relations of press and gov- 
ernment in wartime, but the press 
had made no attempt to develop a 
formula for such an emergency. J. 
A. Spender, editor of the Westmin- 
ster Gazette, relates that he had 
been more hopeful of British and 
German relations in 1914 than he 
had been since 1906." His paper 
maintained no correspondent in Vi- 
enna. Five years before the World 
War Lord Balfour had told Spen- 
der that the press had better keep 
quiet in wartime. When war came, 
however, the government discovered 
that the press would play a vital 
part in it, and while much of the 
propaganda was corrupting to the 
press, it came to be “as important 
as munitions.” 

1 Spender, Life, Journalism, and Politics 
(New York), Vol. II, p. 4. 


RRESPONDENTS who gath- 

ered in London to report the 
war discovered immediately that it 
was impossible to carry on their 
work without depending on the gov- 
ernment in which they operated. 
They also had to run the gauntlet 
of the armed forces. In London 
there were weeks of delay, for Brit- 
ish correspondents as well as for 
the Americans. The “moment’s no- 
tice” which they were told to await 
lengthened into months. Veterans 
like Philip Gibbs waited many weeks 
before they were allowed to visit 
the front briefly, and until June, 
1935, before they were allowed to 
serve as authorized observers at 
army headquarters. 

Neville Lytton, British army cen- 
sor, has commented that not until 
1917 did the army gain sufficient 
confidence in newspaper men to of- 
fer a measure of co-operation.’ To 
him, the war required a complicated 
organization “and the press has tc 
be treated as an arm, like tanks 
and areoplanes, suitable for defense 
and attack.” Unsuccessful attacks 
were reported in communiques as 
successful ones, Lytton reports, and 
faked dispatches were released to 
mislead the enemy. After all, Lyt- 
ton states, “it was not one of the 
censorship rules of the General Staff 
to insist upon the truth .. .” The 
handful of accredited correspond- 
ents who eventually were shep- 
herded at army headquarters at- 
tempted to keep abreast of the ac- 
tivities of twenty army corps by 
pooling their information daily in an 
effort to get a verbal mosaic of the 
scene. 

The American correspondents who 


2Lytton, The Press and the General 
Staff (London, 1921), pp. ix-x. 
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remained in London criticized bit- 
terly the restrictions which pre- 
vented them from proceeding with 
their plans. In this they were joined 
by British newspaper men, who 
voiced their viewpoints in the pro- 
fessional journals. The war corre- 
spondent bore only the title, they 
contended, because he could only 
pass along second-hand news. Early 
in the war, even the American press 
commented on the irksome censor- 
ship. The Chicago Tribune, on Au- 
gust 8 for instance, warned the pub- 
lic not to take the military news at 
its face value, and stated that Lon- 
don, Paris and Brussels were vir- 
tually the only sources of news. 
Faulty news could not be ignored, 
a Tribune editorial contended, be- 
cause no one could be sure that it 
was all erroneous. A new map of 
Europe was in the making, the Trib- 
une announced, “but journalism is 
not invited to the conference.” Sim- 
ilarly the New York World edi- 
torialized against news suppression 
and the stupidity of the censors.‘ 
The San Francisco Chronicle com- 
mented in the same vein.’ The New 
York Times on August 18 supple- 
mented a front page article describ- 
ing the strict censorship with an 
editorial characterizing censored 
news as colored news. 

Impatient American correspond- 
ents were eventually informed that 
one of their number would be chos- 
en to represent the press associa- 
tions of the United States with the 
British army in France. Frederick 
J. Palmer, magazine writer, was se- 
lected, but he, too, stood by await- 
ing orders to move. Disgusted, he 
went to Berlin in November, but 


8 August 8, 1914, p. 
* August 27, 1914, p. 8; August 28, p. 8. 
5 Editorials, August 6, 20, 21, 27, 1914. 


after finding little comfort in the 
German restrictions, he returned to 
London. Late in 1914 he and a Brit- 
ish correspondent were taken on a 
conducted tour to points behind 
the British lines. Months passed 
before he, the prospective eyes and 
ears for millions of American news- 
paper readers, set out to fulfill the 
mission for which he had been se- 
lected. In June, 1915, he and six 
British correspondents were finally 
allowed to attach themselves to 
British army _ headquarters in 
France, where, under the supervision 
of army officers, the group was al- 
lowed to take conducted tours to 
the front and to submit articles for 
the American press to the army 
censors. 

Files of newspaper men’s journals 
in the United States and in Eng- 
land provide a week-to-week picture 
of the troubles met by correspond- 
ents at this time. Several weeks 
after the war had begun Robert 
Dunn, New York Evening Post, and 
John Reed, magazine writer who 
later ran afoul of Russian author- 
ities, and several British correspond- 
ents were put under arrest by the 
French government for attempting 
to accompany armies in the field. 
The French in November, 1914, al- 
lowed one representative of each of 
eight neutral countries to visit the 
army, and W. P. Simms, United 
Press, was reported in American 
journals to have been the lucky 
American who was given the assign- 
ment.’ Simms’ appointment was first 
approved by Myron Herrick, friend 
of France and United States am- 


bassador in Paris. Despite these re- 


strictions, leading newspapers pub- 
lished dispatches, often under a 
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London dateline, which insinuated 
that the correspondents were follow- 
ing the armies and were witnessing 
the scenes which they were report- 
ing.” 

The Newspaper World, British 
newspaper men’s journal, as early 
as August 15, 1914, commented that 
little news could be expected to fil- 
ter through the censorship from the 
Central Powers, and that the Brit- 
ish, French and Belgian authorities 
would probably announce few of 
their war movements. An excerpt 
from this comment reads:* 

This war is likely to be the least ac- 
tually observed, the least contempor- 
aneously reported, and the most im- 
aginatively lied about of any since war 
correspondents began. 

The Newspaper World followed 
up a complaint that news from 
the front lacked precision and that 
correspondents were kept under a 
rigorous censorship, with a survey 
showing that the British press be- 
lieved the War Press Bureau had 
not succeeded in deceiving the en- 
emy and had only succeeded in 
keeping the English people in the 
dark.” Refusal of the British and 
French governments to permit cor- 
respondents near the front was se- 
verely criticized, and the Newspaper 
World contended that the “number 
of journalists permitted to remain 
in the field will be the smallest 
known in the history of warfare.” 
Writers in the British journal were 
led to believe that British officials 
were probably conforming to French 
desires and_ practices.® Argu- 


7 For example, New York World, Oct. 
Be 22, p. 1, articles bearing London date- 
ne. 
8 Newspaper World, No. 867, p. 11 (Aug. 
15, 1914). 
® Ibid., No. 868, pp. 8, 5 (Aug. 22, 1914). 
10 Ibid., No. 869, pp. 8-5 (Aug. 29, 1914). 


ments reached the House of Com- 
mons, and Mr. McKenna, the Home 
Secretary, promised that news per- 
mitted in the British press would 
be made available to foreign cor- 
respondents. This announcement 
was an answer to criticism that even 
news appearing in the British press 
was censored at the cable heads be- 
fore it was allowed to be sent to 
the United States. 


RITERS REFERRED to the 
humiliating position of the 
correspondents. Among orders of the 
British Press Bureau was one for- 
bidding description of any military 
operation within five days of its oc- 
currence, if the description was 
based on observations made within 
twenty miles of the front." A cor- 
respondent of the New York World 
complained that the censors sup- 
pressed news of German victories 
and British and French defeats. He 
charged that official communiques 
published in London papers, were 
turned down by the cable censors, 
that stories of German atrocities 
were always permitted, but that ref- 
erences to kindnesses and courtesies 
of the German army were deleted.” 
Sir Stanley Buckmaster, British cen- 
sor, countered with the explanation 
that his office did not propose to 
divert news from American corre- 
spondents in Germany, but that 
“falsehoods” from Central Europe 
could not be passed.” 
Week by week, the search for 
those responsible for the censorship 


1 Jbid., No. 878, pp. 8, 4, 9 apt 26, 
1914); Fourth Estate, No. 1076, p. 4, (Oct. 
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went on. Sydney A. Moselly, Brit- 
ish journalist and formerly editor 
of the Egyptian Mail, chided the 
British press for allowing fear or a 
perverted sense of patriotism to 
stand in the way of criticism di- 
rected against army leaders.* He 
suggested that Lord Kitchener was 
responsible for the strict censorship. 
He drew on his experiences to point 
out: that Kitchener had imposed 
strict censorship on the press in 
Egypt, and that although “he and 
his disciples treated you with a 
patronizing tolerance that was posi- 
tively charming,” they, nevertheless, 
“told you what to put in your news- 
Paper and what to keep out of it,” 
and even “supplied you with copy— 
gratis.” 

The Newspaper World recalled 
that after war had been declared 
it had urged that correspondents be 
permitted at the front and that in 
return the press should devote its 
columns freely to appeals for men 
and money.” The press had already 
published free a large amount of 
government publicity, but it had 
not been allowed to get real news 
from its correspondents. The publi- 
cation suggested, therefore, that the 
leading British newspaper organiza- 
tions approach the Prime Minister 
and Lord Kitchener with a set of 
suggestions, these to include plans 
for speedy transmission of news 
from the front and permission to 
send a group of correspondents to 
the front, each wearing an identi- 
fying badge. 

Early in December, 1914, Irvin 
Cobb was the subject of a contro- 
versy carried on in newspaper men’s 


r World, No. 881, pp. 8, 4 


4 Newspape 
(Nov. 21, 1914). 
18 Idem. 


journals, when Lord Kitchener re- 
pudiated an interview which had 
been passed by the censors and had 
been published in the United 
States.” The charge was that Mr. 
Cobb’s dispatch was based on a pri- 
vate conversation and not an inter- 
view, although the Newspaper 
World contended that there was 
litle doubt that “Lord Kitchener’s 
main attitude was reasonably, if too 
picturesquely, reproduced.” 
References were made also to the 
suppression of Nationalist news- 
papers in Ireland for publishing arti- 
cles in opposition to the recruiting 
campaign,” and to the action of 
British army authorities who had 
ordered out of Belgium a group of 
correspondents attached to the Bel- 
gian army with its full permission.” 
Correspondents questioned the wis- 
dom of both steps, and called at- 
tention also to the suppression of 
stories of German air raids. 
Criticism by newspaper men was 
notably confined largely to the 
newspaper men’s journals. More- 
over, the British journals continued 
to be critical of censorship and sup- 
pression long after the American 
publications of a similar nature had 
ceased to fret over the “poisoned 
springs” of war news. Disharmony 
was by no means universal, how- 
ever, among newspaper men and 
British officials. The News Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office was 
quietly dealing with the press, is- 
suing news reports, and entertaining 
the correspondents in an attempt to 
keep them happy. The naval censor 
found many of the American cor- 
respondents very co-operative in 


16 Ibid., No. 884, pp. 1, 4, 5, 7 (Dec. 12, 
1914). 
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spirit, “very useful to us” and fre- 
quently “in effect Allies.”” 

The recollections of John St. Loe 
Strachey, eminent editor of the 
Spectator, bear out this element of 
harmony in time of discord and con- 
tention.” He recalls the pleasant 
times he had at his American tea 
parties at which he undertook to 
entertain and to “help” the Amer- 
ican correspondents. Censorship was 
necessary, but the friendliness of the 
American press had to be retained. 
Secret and confidential meetings 
with the American correspondents 
were, therefore, held at Strachey’s 
home. For three years, until the 
United States entered the war, these 
clandestine meetings were held with- 
out ever being revealed to the out- 
side world. The American correspond- 
ents never “violated confidences.” 
Sir Eric Drummond, Sir Edward 
Grey, Sir Edward Cook, Sir Frank 
Swettenham, the prime minister, 
and a parade of other cabinet min- 
isters, generals, admirals and public- 
spirited personages met with the 
reporters. Ambassador Walter Hines 
Page and Colonel House attended 
some of the sessions. On November 
4, 1914, the American correspond- 
ents, in turn gave a dinner in Mr. 
Strachey’s honor. Listed among the 
guests were seventeen correspond- 
ents representing the leading Amer- 
ican press associations and leading 
American newspapers and maga- 
zines. 


HE BRITISH SCENE was all 
important because most of the 
correspondents were becalmed there. 


1 Sir las Brownrigg, Indiscretions 
of Re Ky Censor (London, 1920), pp. 
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England was the main source of 
news or communiques. Communica- 
tion facilities were centered almost 
entirely in the British Isles. After 
the German cables had been cut, 
only the overburdened French line 
lead from the United States to the 
continent. Wireless, particularly 
from Central Europe, was a negligi- 
ble factor until at least the spring 
and summer of 1915. Nevertheless, 
fretful tales of censorship, of ada- 
mant army officers, and of officious 
government agents came from bel- 
ligerent countries on the continent, 
too. Newspaper men’s journals, and 
occasionally the newspapers, record- 
ed these gloomy situations. The 
French had an “officier informateur” 
with each of its armies who recorded 
officially various episodes at the 
front, mainly for historical records. 
Authorized newspaper men were al- 
lowed to use these reports on a basis 
for their dispatches of “news from 
the front.” News men were not al- 
lowed to roam in the country. Con- 
ducted tours were organized in time, 
and severe restrictions were placed 
on the French press as well as on 
the activities of foreign correspond- 
ents.” Even appeals to Ambassador 
Herrick were largely in vain. Cor- 
respondents who tried to gather 
news independently were arrested. 
In the early days of the war, ap- 
plications for service as war corre- 
spondents had to be made to the 
Minister of the Interior. The lucky 
reporters who in time were allowed 
to visit the armies were always ac- 
companied by a French officer, and 


2“The French Press in War Time,” 
Newspaper World, No. 914, p. 8 (July 10, 
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their living expenses, while they 
were serving with the army, were 
paid by the French government. 
All dispatches were rigidly censored. 
Each correspondent had to arrange 
and to keep on hand files of his 
newspaper. He was under military 
law.” 

William G. Shepherd, who served 
as a correspondent throughout the 
war, described the meager reports 
which were available to the news 
men, and the quick arrest of seven- 
teen correspondents who attempted 
in 1914 to end the period of loaf- 
ing in Paris by setting out in search 
of action. Mr. Shepherd saw noth- 
ing of battles until April, 1915. Nev- 
ertheless, he wrote a succession of 
reports on the war, observing can- 
didly that he “did not know what 
it all meant. I did not know what 
was going 

Some of his colleagues were not so 
worried as he. Richard Harding 
Davis advised him: “Always stick 
to the end of the cable . . . Some- 
body will come along to you with 
the story.” Fellow correspondents 
charged that Will Irwin’s notable 
dispatch on the Battle of Ypres, 
October, 1914, sent long after the 
battle had been fought, was writ- 
ten in the Savoy bar in London. 
Mr. Shepherd commented on an in- 
dictment of the war correspondents 
by Robert Herrick™ with the obser- 
vation that the correspondents were 
confronted with serious obstacles 
and that “dilletante” and “book” 
writers should not be confused with 
the earnest newspaper correspond- 


r oa Estate, No. 1088, p. 82 (Jan. 
"Shepherd, “Confessions of a War Cor- 
ent,” Everybody’s, 36: 170-174, (Feb. 


ents who were not sending faked 
stories.” 

The lot of correspondents in Ger- 
many was little better, or worse. 
The rigid censorship in transit, 
coupled with the strict censorship 
imposed on news men on the spot, 
was small comfort to the dwindling 
little group of reporters who sought 
to cover events in Germany, Aus- 
tria, and the Balkans. The Ger- 
mans attempted, with some success, 
to carry on propaganda and to 
transmit news through neighboring 
neutral countries. Correspondents 
clustered in Berlin were eventually 
allowed to make trips to the front 
for a few days at a time. The 
American ambassadors, such as 
Gerard in Berlin, Penfield in Vienna, 
and Van Dyke in neutral Holland 
were a hindrance rather than a help 
to the American correspondents. 
The conscientious attempts of the 
Associated Press, for example, to get 
news out of the isolated region 
from Germany to Turkey have been 
described by the correspondent for 
that organization, George A. Schrei- 
ner.” Mr. Schreiner also exposed 
the development of the famous “hu- 
man interest” story regarding Card- 
inal Mercier in Belgium.” 


HE great hey-day for the ro- 

mantic crisis-chasers, who, so the 
story goes, jumped from revolution 
to revolution and from sand-lot wars 
to the frying pan of the European 
War, was concentrated largely in 
the first few months of the World 
War. For a brief period the roving 
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troubadours of war were in full 
flower, overshadowing completely 
the unsung news-gatherers who year 
by year sent out such news as they 
could collect and who carried on 
patiently long after the knights- 
errant of the press had given up in 
despair. 

Richard Harding Davis and E. 
Alexander Powell were, perhaps, 
among the more colorful of this 
group. Davis had won fame during 
the Spanish-American war by re- 
porting hair-raising stories of atro- 
cities in Cuba for Hearst’s New 
York Journal. He had subsequently 
reported various wars and revolu- 
tions, and shortly before the World 
War had returned from Vera Cruz 
where he had reported the American 
occupation. On August 4, 1914, he 
sailed for Europe on the Lusitania. 
When he found that he could get no 
credentials from British authorities 
in London he set out for Belgium 
without them. His colorful accounts 
indicated that he was having a pic- 
nic. For example:” 

For the correspondent those were 
happy days! Like everyone else, from 
the proudest noblemen to the boy in 
wooden shoes, we were given a laisser- 
passer, which gave us permission to go 
anywhere; this with a passport was 
our only credential. Proper credentials 
to accompany the armies in the field 
had been formerly refused me by the 
war offices of England, France, and 
Belgium. So in Brussels each morning 
I chartered an automobile and with- 
out credentials joined the first army 
that happened to be passing. Some- 
times you stumbled upon an escar- 
mouche, sometimes you fled from one, 
sometimes you drew a blank. Over our 
early coffee we would study the morn- 
ning papers and, as in the glad days 
28 Davis, “The Germans in Brussels,” 


Scribners, 56:565-570 (Nov., 1914); New 
York Tribune, Aug. 24, 1914. 


of racing at home, from them try to 
dope out the winners. 

. When we sighted an army we 
lashed the flags of its country to our 
headlights, and at sixty miles an hour 
bore down upon it. The army always 
first arrested us, and then, on learning 
our nationality, asked if it were true 
that America had joined the Allies. 
After I had punched his ribs a suffi- 
cient number of times Morgan learned 
to reply without winking that it had. 
His dispatch describing the en- 

trance of the German army into 
Brussels is one of the most vivid 
and stirring accounts contributed 
by any correspondent during the 
war.” The force of it lies in Davis’ 
writing technique, which throughout 
his career brought him fame, re- 
gardless of the lack of continuity in 
his dispatches and the dearth of ob- 
jective news which they contained. 
Davis dealt in terms of isolated 
pictures and the partial viewpoints 
of one man. If editors appreciated 
“human interest,” Davis was fully 
equipped and ready to give it to 
them. For example, a magazine ar- 
ticle based on his report of the 
German entry into Brussels Davis 
ended with this comment:” 

It is, perhaps, the most efficient or- 
ganization of modern times; and its 
purpose is only death. Those who cast 
it loose upon Europe are military mad. 
And they are only a small part of the 
German people. For to preserve their 
class they have in their own image 
created this terrible engine of destruc- 
tion. For the present it is their serv- 
ant. But “Though the mills of God 
grind slowly, yet they grind exceed- 
ingly small.” And like Frankenstein’s 
monster, this monster, to which they 


gave life, may turn on them and rend 
them. 


After attempting to follow the 
German army in the field, Davis set 


2° New York Tribune, Aug. 24, 1914, p. 1. 
% Scribners, op. cit. (Nov. 1914). 
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out for London, and en route his 
train passed through Louvain the 
day after the city had been partly 
destroyed by the Germans. When 
Davis arrived in London he wrote 
a colorful “eyewitness” story of the 
tragedy, a scathing and pitiless ar- 
raignment of the Germans. His train 
had passed through Louvain in the 
night and Davis did not leave his 
carriage. Nevertheless, he saw the 
story~ “written against the sky,” 
and “on the faces of the women and 
children being led to concentration 
camps and of citizens on their way 
to be shot.”” Two years later Davis 
added a further touch of clairvoy- 
ance to the story by relating:™ 
At Louvain I saw the Germans de- 
stroying with torches blocks of houses. 
They took them one at a time in suc- 
cession. They did not spare any; at 
least, not so the owner could notice it. 
Nor when, assisted by those foreigners 
who already are here disguised as 
American citizens, they will make war 
on us will they differentiate between 
workmen and capitalists. (and capital- 
ists not written in original manuscript.) 


AVIS was admittedly promot- 
ing a cause. He believed the 
United States should have entered 
the war when Belgium was invaded. 
To him the enemy was the “dirty 
Germans,” and “mad dogs.” A lead- 
ing American magazine congratu- 
lated him on his “anti-German stor- 
ies,” but he was angered when the 
Wheeler Syndicate, which was dis- 
tributing his articles in the Amer- 
ican press, asked him to be neu- 
tral.” 
In London his request for creden- 


%1 New York Tribune, Aug. 31, 1914. See 
also: Fairfax Downey, Ric He 
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tials to follow the army was once . 
more turned down. After striking 
out again in France on his own ini- 
tiative, only to be arrested and put 
in jail by French authorities, he saw 
that the game of the “old-time” 
correspondent was up, and conse- 
quently he returned to the United 
States.“ Here he set out to preach 
a crusade and to write his book- 
length appeal for the Allied cause. 
From October, 1915, to February, 
1916, he was again in Europe, writ- 
ing stirring and thoroughly colored 
reports for the American press. He 
died suddenly in his home near New 
York on April 11, 1916. 

E. Alexander Powell was another 
brilliant writer who achieved re- 
nown early in the war. Soldier, war 
correspondent, writer of travel stor- 
ies and fiction, he had been out of 
newspaper work years before the 
World War broke out. The New 
York World listened to his appeal 
for credentials to take with him to 
Europe. Like Davis, Mr. Powell was 
successful immediately in establish- 
ing a large following in the United 
States, because of his vivid and en- 
tertaining style, and his “inimitable 
way of being in the thick of things,” 
as his publishers put it. His articles 
were distributed to newspapers 
throughout the United States 
through the Press Publishing Com- 
pany, controlled by the World. 
Scribners also published a number 
of Powell’s dispatches, and early in 
the war the Northcliffe press bought 
the British rights to his reports. 
He was, therefore, serving news- 
papers in neutral United States and 
belligerent England. 

Arriving in Belgium Powell set 
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out without credentials to see the 
war in an automobile. Stirring dis- 
patches from Antwerp and other 
Belgian cities” resulted in higher 
salary and congratulatory messages 
from his publishers. Shortly he was 
given credentials to follow the Bel- 
gians, provided by the army with a 
car, chauffeur and gasoline because 
he had shown himself in his articles 
to be “very sympathetic,” and se- 
lected “as a broadcaster for Bel- 
gium.”” Stories from Ghent, inter- 
views with army leaders were fol- 
lowed by one of his most colorful 
descriptions, of the entrance into 
Antwerp of the German army.” 
Powell wrote that he took charge 
of the American consulate in Ant- 
werp when he found that it had 
been abandoned. His story read:* 


As there were a large number of 
frightened people clamoring for re- 
assurance and protection and as there 
was no one else to look after them, I 
opened up the consulate and assumed 
charge. The proceeding was wholly 
irregular and unauthorized, of course, 
and will probably scandalize the State 
Department officials in Washington, 
but it was no time for red tape. 

I immediately wrote a letter to the 
German commander, informing him 
that in the absence of the Consul- 
General I had assumed charge of 
American and British interest in Ant- 


werp and the fullest protec- 
Powell shortly returned to London 


where he was given a great welcome 
by Lord Northcliffe, the Lord Mayor 
of London and others. Lord Kitch- 
ener, he says, “pumped” him for in- 
formation on the German army. At 


% See Powell's Lines of Steel, 
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this time he was also awarded the 
Belgian Order of Leopold, the first 
of a string of eight decorations 
which he as well as other American 
correspondents eventually received 
from Allied governments. While in 
London he was commissioned to 
write the first of a series of color- 
ful books, each a strong plea in be- 
half of one of the Allies. 

His employers were greatly im- 
pressed with his work. A eulogy pub- 
lished in the 1914 World’s Almanac 
asserted that “Mr. Powell has 
proved himself to be one of the 
few very great war correspondents.” 

From England Powell returned to 
the United States for a lecture tour. 
In April, 1915, he went to France, 
where his dispatches had been wide- 
ly published. He got an enthusiastic 
reception. Despite occasional trips 
to the front, Powell found the re- 
straints placed on his movements 
very irksome. He finally appealed to 
Lord Northcliffe for help, and re- 
ceived permission to observe a bat- 
tle in Champagne in September, 
1915. 

His next conquest was the Ital- 
ian army. In May, 1915, he had vis- 
ited Italy and had returned to Swit- 
zerland to dispatch a report of the 
manner in which Italian solders mis- 
treated German and Austrian citi- 
zens. The story displeased the Ital- 
ians. After he had assured the Ital- 
ians that he would “play fair” he 
was welcomed back into the coun- 
try in the fall of 1915.” 

Powell was greatly impressed with 
the influence he was wielding. He 
referred to “millions of readers,” to 
the success of his four books, and 
of his lecture engagements, all of 
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which had put him in a position 
where he was “making more money 
than any other American corre- 
spondent,” really “a very handsome 
income.”” 


THER CORRESPONDENTS, 

not as theatrical as Davis and 
Powell, also saw the sun set early 
in the war on the roving correspond- 
ents and the impressionists. Edwin 
Emerson, back from futile attempts 
to report events with the German 
army in Belgium, asserted that of 
78 cable dispatches sent to the New 
York World only four got past the 
censor." 

George A. Schreiner, languishing 
with the Austro-Hungarian army 
early in November, 1914, wrote that 
“the arrival of an empty envelope 
on the other side looks to us as a 
sign of decided improvement. Who 
said the pen was mightier than the 
sword?” Frederick Wile, corre- 
spondent for American and London 
newspapers, had been requested by 
German officials early in the war to 
leave the country.“ He became a 
militant advocate of American par- 
ticipation. The story of the small 
group of correspondents representing 
the Associated Press, the Saturday 
Evening Post, the Chicago Tribune, 
and the Chicago Daily News, who 
spent a few weeks following the Ger- 
man army in Belgium and who 
signed the sensational round robin 
which asserted that current atrocity 
stories were exaggerations, has been 
told many times. Irvin S. Cobb, a 

Ibid., pp. 244-247. 
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member of the group, later pub- 
lished his experiences in his book, 
Paths to Glory, which appeared in 
an English edition as The Red Glut- 
ton. A new edition of the former, 
published after the United States 
entered the war, included two new 
chapters containing a vitriolic at- 
tack on the Germans with “weap- 
ons” which Mr. Cobb asserted he 
could not use previously when he 
was a neutral newspaper man. 
Changes were also made in original 
plates of the early addition, dealing 
with the Belgian and German atro- 
city stories. 

The restrictions placed on the 
newspaper correspondents precluded 
anything like an adequate day by 
day report of the war. Moreover, the 
war was too big for anyone, except 
perhaps the impressionists, to re- 
port. No “impression” was too small, 
however, to relay to avid newspaper 
readers. Any good story which de- 
veloped out of hit-and-miss at- 
tempts to report events, was 
promptly dispatched.“ “Battles nev- 
er seen, deeds never performed” 
were recorded, wrote William G. 
Shepherd, correspondent for the 
United Press.“ “News, lies, local 
color, human interest, fakes, all 
went down the great public gullet 
in Gargantuan gulps.” One corre- 
spondent is said to have faked a 
whole battle in France; another was 
playing billiards at the time he was 
said to have been an eye-witness 
of the results of an atrocity; a Brit- 
ish correspondent stayed in Ostend 
to write thrillers of his experiences 
in the field.“ 

“ For example, article by Hugh Martin, 
New York World, Oct. 12, 1914, p. 2. 

“Shepherd, “The Free Lance and the 
Faker,” Everybody’s, 36:337-839 (March, 


1917). 
Idem. 
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William P. Simms, United Press 
manager in Paris, described the 
change from exciting days early in 
the war to the period when war cor- 
respondence became a wearisome 
task:“ 

From the reporter’s point of view 
the war, in those early days was in- 
finitely worse than Sherman said it 
was. We knew that big news was pop- 
ping every instant. We knew that 
somewhere in Paris we could get a line 
on that news. But where it was to be 
obtained was a puzzle more mystify- 
ing than Chinese, and about all one 
had to depend upon was one’s own 
ability at guessing and his legs. 


Y 1915 BELLIGERENT gov- 

ernments had achieved full 
control of the correspondents. In 
_the spring of that year about 30 cor- 
respondents were clustered in Lon- 
don, and many more in Paris. In 
Russia, a few correspondents “loaf- 
ed” in Petrograd. In Austro-Hun- 
gary the few news men who tried to 
report the war in that sector were 
feted but got no news, and in Ger- 
many they fared no better than else- 
where. The war was not to be re- 
ported, if officialdom could help it. 
The men attached to the armies 
were those whose dependability had 
been tested. No use to fight the cen- 
sors. “You can’t be a war reporter 
these days and not be good,” wrote 
Shepherd.” 

Oswald Garrison Villard was 
prompted to comment that the press 
associations had failed to carry out 
a plan to expose the censorship 
and to take the consequences. He 
asserted further:“ 


canal @ Publisher, 48:1101 (Feb. 19, 
“8 Shepherd, “The Forty-Two Centimeter 

Everybody’s, 86:470 (April, 
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Villard, “The Press as Affected by the 
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For one thing this war has made it 
a to revive to any extent the 
charge that the newspapers brought 
it on. . . . We come perilously close to 
despotism when a few men, whatever 
the emergency, concentrate all power 
in their own hands, and then by an 
impenetrable cloak of silence effective- 
ly veil their actions. 

Censorship and the plight of cor- 
respondents continued to be an im- 
portant subject in newspaper men’s 
journals in 1915, particularly in the 
British publications, which were less 
inclined than the American jour- 
nals to resign themselves to an in- 
evitable blockade and to defend the 
credibility of dispatches.” Editor & 
Publisher commented that “it is ap- 
parent that so far as it is humanly 
possible for a small number of men 
to report with adequacy an excep- 
tionally big news event, the Ameri- 
can public is getting the facts re- 
garding the land operations. In re- 
spect to naval matters, much secrecy 
prevail.”™ 

Russia was rarely discussed. Few 
American correspondents were active 
there. In the autumn of 1914 it was 
reported that six Russian and five 
foreign correspondents could get no 
closer to the front than Lemberg 
in Galicia.” Most of the correspond- 
ents in Russia were in Petrograd, 
from where news was relayed by 
way of London. Other Russian news 
was retailed in London for the 
American press.” Walter C. Whiffen, 

50 See Newspaper World, No. 887, Jan. 
2, 1915, p. 1; No. 892, Feb. 6, 1915, p. 4; 
No. 894, Feb. 20, 1915, p. 9: No. 901, April 
10, 1915, pp. 11, 18; Fourth Estate, No. 
1092, Jan. 80, 1915, p. 12. 

51'48:281, Aug. 14, 1915. See also: Editor 
@ Publisher, 47:828, March 20, 1915; 47: 


857, March 27, 1915; 48:78, June 26, 1915; 
48:165, July 24, 1915; 48:231, August 14, 
5 


® Fourth Estate, No. 1077, Oct. 17, 1914, 


p. 4 
58 Newspaper World, No. 887, Jan. 2, 
1915, p. 2. 
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Associated Press correspondent in 
Russia, relayed from Petrograd 
whatever news was available. Oc- 
casionally he was allowed to visit 
the armies. The United Press had 
no bureau in Russia until March, 
1917, relying before that time on a 
resident correspondent and news 
available in London.” The perfunc- 
tory communiques from Russia 
never assumed the importance of 
chronicles from the western front, 
which was closer to the experiences 
and interest of the American reader. 
Moreover, London and Paris were 
the main news sources and commu- 
nication outlets. 

Occasionally a “good story” was 
funneled out of Russia. When the 
Chicago Daily News received an ar- 
ticle on the evacuation of Warsaw 
from its correspondent, Bassett Dig- 
ley, it published it July 20, 1915, as 
a “world beat.” Digley had gone 
to Stockholm to file his report, 
thus escaping the Russian censor- 
ship. The article was recabled from 
Chicago to London where, after be- 
ing held up by the censors, it ap- 
peared in the newspapers on Au- 
gust 7.” 

When John Reed got to Russia in 
1915 he found several correspond- 
ents in Petrograd, waiting for per- 
mission to visit the front. Reed tried 
to take a trip without proper cre- 
dentials behind the Russian lines. 
He was arrested, put in jail, and 
eventually sent out of the country. 
Reed had found similar difficulties 
facing the occasional correspondent 
who ventured into the Balkans. 
When Bulgaria entered the war no 


Estate, No. 1205, March 
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correspondent was allowed to get 


near the front. 

By 1916 the control of correspond- 
ents in Europe had been thoroughly 
systematized. The American press 
had practically ceased to complain 
of censorship abroad. A marked shift 
in news interest from Europe to the 
American scene, where preparedness, 
the relations of the United States to 
the belligerents and other issues had 
become prime news, was evident in 
the pages of the newspapers. 

British newspaper circles contin- 
ued to fret over the governmental 
restrictions. New regulations under 
the Defense of the Realm Act were 
viewed as new threats to freedom 
of the press.” Reporters were re- 
quired to be very careful in articles 
describing Zeppelin raids.” Critical 
attitudes of leading British editors 
were quoted in the Newspaper 
World.” Among these critics were 
A. G. Gardiner, London Daily 
News; J. S. R. Phillips, Yorkshire 
Post; Robert Donald, London Daily 
Chronicle, and J. L. Garvin, London 
Observer. 

From the Balkans came again the 
plaintive voice of George A. Schrei- 
ner. He wondered whether the war 
correspondent should be “resur- 
rected,” commenting:” 

. . » Nowadays he (the correspond- 
ent) writes when he is permitted to do 
so, and then describes what he is per- 
mitted to see. 

The thing which really proved the 
arch enemy of the war correspondent 
is the modern, rapid means of com- 
munication. . . . Nolens, volens, the 


war correspondent becomes a part of 
the army he is with. 


noe World, No. 958, May 138, 
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Herbert Corey, American corre- 
spondent for Associated Newspapers, 
explained that the correspondents 
were “telling all the truth they are 
permitted to tell." He also de- 
scribed the development of regula- 
tions for correspondents in France. 
When the war began, he commented, 
“the various governments started 
out with the theory that all the re- 
porting that need be done would 
have to be done by military officers.” 
But the people at home “were given 
a wrong impression of what was 
going on at the front.”" A regula- 
tory system was then worked out. 
The correspondent on _ entering 
France, presented himself to Am- 
bassador Sharp, and then to the 
French Press Bureau. Before he 
could visit the front, permission had 
to be granted by the general in 
command of the sector. 


EFORE 1916 there had been a 

censorship bureau in the French 
War Office, an official information 
bureau in the Foreign Office, a sepa- 
rate propaganda bureau, and a divi- 
sion charged with supervision of 
photographers and motion picture 
men. Now the various guvernment 
services were centralized in Paris in 
the Maison de la Presse, and the 
correspondents dealt with this new 
organization.” 

By 1916 the number of corre- 
spondents in Berlin had dwindled 
from 30 to a dozen. German and 
Austrian officials were largely con- 
temptuous of world opinion. While 
dominance of news and propaganda 


© Tbid., 48:822, Jan. 1, 1916. 

*1 Tbid., 48:1019, Feb. 5, 1916. 

«2 Idem; New York Times, Jan. 4, 1916; 
F. M. Mansfield, ‘La Maison de la Presse,” 
Editor & Publisher, Jan. 18, 1917, pp. 5-6; 
Newspaper World, No. 978, Sept. 30, 1916, 
p. 18. 
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channels by the enemy was dis- 
quieting, the defeat of the Central 
Powers in this aspect of the war 
would simply be taken into account 
in the final reckoning. Officials con- 
tinued to believe in the ultimate 
venality of the press. Karl von Wie- 
gand, New York World correspond- 
ent in Berlin, gave occasional 
glimpses of the distress among news 
men in Central Europe. He reported 
that in 1916 the German restrictions 
were relatively liberal, but he com- 
plained of the double and triple 
censorship.” The censorship was di- 
vided into navy, army, and political 
divisions. To avoid delay, a copy of 
a dispatch was sent through each of 
the censors for relay to New York 
where one complete article was as- 
sembled. The correspondent at the 
German front sent his reports back 
by field telegraph or by courier, al- 
ways to Berlin for further censor- 
ship. He also accused the Marconi 
Company of stealing his dispatches 
by wireless and selling them to Brit- 
ish newspapers and various corre- 
spondents. Particularly distressing to 
the correspondents in Germany, he 
wrote, was the feeling among them 
that they were reporting the unpop- 
ular side of the war, that they were 
writing for a public in America 
which was becoming hostile, and 
that their articles were regarded in 
the United States as propaganda.” 

Von Wiegand complained that in 
July, 1916, only 21 of 72 dispatches 
which had been sent were received 
by the World, and that many of the 
dispatches which had been passed 
were mutilated in transit.” Of 6,500 


68 Editor @& Publisher, 48:852, Jan. 8, 
1916. 
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words which he had sent from the 
German side of the bloody Somme 
battles, little more than 1,000 words 
in five dispatches had been passed 
by British censors. Von Wiegand 
wrote that although only wireless 
stories escaped the British censors, 
this communication agency had se- 
rious limitations.” 

D. Thomas Curtin meanwhile as- 
serted that American correspopnd- 
ents in Berlin “are now practically 
imprisoned,” and named Von Wie- 
gand in particular.” Curtin’s  dis- 
patches in the Northcliffe press and 
in the New York World, explained 
that correspondents in Germany 
were “permitted to send us that 
portion of the truth which reflects 
Germany in the light in which it 
is useful for Germany to appear.”” 
A few months later Von Wiegand, 
arriving in New York, said that 
Curtin’s articles had irritated Ger- 
man officials greatly and had in- 
creased the difficulties of the corre- 
spondents in that country.” Curtin, 
he said, had gone to Germany with 
an American passport, ostensibly in 
the interest of an American maga- 
zine, and after leaving had written 
how he had “hoodwinked” the Ger- 
mans. 

In January, 1917 Von Wiegand, 
while still in the United States, left 
the New York World and transfer- 
red his activities to the Internation- 
al News Service.” He referred to 
the reason for the change asa “ques- 
tion of personal honor” because the 

Ibid., 49:24, Dec. 80, 1916. 

® Ibid., 48:21, Oct. 21, 1916. 

* Idem. See also an astounding article 
¥ Mr. Curtin, “How I Helped Bring the 

nited States Into the Last War—Watch 
Out for Foreign Diplomats,” Liberty, 12: 
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World had sent a new man to Ber- 
lin who had misused Von Wiegand’s 
influence and standing, spoiling the 
field for him. Ralph Pulitzer of 
the World replied that Von Wiegand 
had left his post to visit in the 
United States against orders, know- 
ing that the German peace note 
was about to be sent.” 

Early in February, 1917, on the 
eve of the departure of Ambassador 
Gerard from Germany, the corps of 
correspondents in Berlin had begun 
to break up.” The Russian revolu- 
tion was forecast by newspaper 
men,” and shortly William G. Shep- 
herd of the United Press and others 
were on their way to the Russian 
scene. Admiral Sims of the United 
States Navy went secretly to Eng- 
land in March, but the newspapers 
published no notice of this event. 
Powell, the correspondent, hurried 
home from Italy when he was in- 
formed that the United States was 
on the verge of war. The old time 
correspondents were disappearing 
from the scene anyway, and the new 
ones were beginning to concentrate 
on the “human interest stories” 
which they knew their papers want- 
ed. He pictured the situation as fol- 
lows: 

Muzzled by an unimaginative cen- 
sorship, hampered by countless restric- 
tions, they had comparatively few op- 
portunities to display initiative and 
resourcefulness. 

Mr. Schreiner, reviewing the 
scene from the perspective of 1935, 
commented that the correspondents 
were hampered by lack of training 

7 Idem. 

72 Ibid., 49:110, February 10, 1917. 

3 Ibid., 49:5, March 24, 1917; 49:22, 
March 81, 1917; Newspaper World, No. 
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and experience, although perhaps 
little was lost on that account be- 
cause they had to depend on com- 
muniques and handouts anyway. 
Schreiner wrote:” 


With only a few of them able to use 
the language of the country effectively, 
they were generally in tow of the press 
department of the foreign office or the 
local military information bureau. In 
some cases a member of the general 
staff would give a daily lecture on the 
military situation. This was a favorite 
method of stuffing correspondents in 
France and on the British fronts. On 
the actual front, correspondents gen- 
erally saw the trenches in which they 
had fought a fortnight prior, and if 
perchance they ran into an actionthey 
generally saw it from points miles in 
the rear. Exceptions, however, did oc- 
cur, but they were accidental 


ROM sporadic attacks on the 
censorship abroad during the 
early war period, discussion of this 
problem by 1916 had turned to con- 
sideration of the relations in the 
United States of the press, the gov- 
ernment and the army. Newspaper 
men’s journals showed interest in 
the annual report of Major-General 
Hugh S. Scott, chief of staff of the 
United States army, in which he dis- 
cussed plans for censorship in time 
of war. He urged that “In time of 
national peril the President should 
at once direct a censorship of all 
communications by mail, cable, wire 
or wireless.” ™ 
A pamphlet issued by the United 
States Army War College calling for 
strict censorship in time of emer- 
gency if the press was “to serve 
7% Letter dated August 4, 


% Editor & Publisher, is: S71 (Jan. 8, 
1916). 


its purpose,”” proposals to put vast 
powers of censorship in the hands 
of the Postmaster General,” and 
the establishment of censorship over 
War Department news,” were like- 
wise subjects of comment. 

Conferences on censorship plans, 
arising partly from experiences of 
the army on the Mexican border, 
were held in the spring of 1916.” 
The army proposed to place the 
correspondents on the border under 
Field Service Regulations.“ General 
Funston had been greatly irritated 
by the “pests” representing the 
press.” 

After Germany announced the un- 
restricted submarine campaign, fed- 
eral departments became more strict 
in their relations with the press,” and 
a prospective espionage bill“ and ten- 
tative regulations for restricting the 
press © were discussed by newspaper 
men. 

Object lessons in censorship had 
found a mark in the United States. 
The editor-patriot was likewise be- 
coming increasingly “certain of ap- 
plause and approval”™ as the coun- 
try nudged close to war, but he was 
also mindful of his own special in- 
terests. 

™ Editor & Publisher, 48:1343 (April 8, 


1916). 
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81 [bid., No. 1165, p. 21 (June 24, 1916). 
8 Editor @ Publisher, 49:4 (Aug. a 
1916); Fourth 1151, p. 2 ( 
18, 1916), No. 1152, 2 (March 25, yy 
No. 1170, p. 6 (Jul Mo. 1916). 
8 Editor & Publisher, 49:7, p. 31 (Feb. 
10. 1917); 49:12 (Feb. 24, 1917) 
8 Tbid., 48:21, Oct. 21, 1916. 
% Ibid., 49:5 (March 24, 1917), 49:6 
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% 0. J. Hale, “Nationalism in Press, 
Films, and Radio,” The Annals, 175:110 
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Mastering 
the Second Fiddle 


By W. T. McCleery 


Mr. McCleery, executive editor in charge of the 
Associated Press Feature Service, is a gradu- 
ate of the School of Journalism, University of 
Nebraska. His paper was delivered before the 
A. A. T. J. meeting in St. Louis in December. 


N SUNDAY in New York I al- 

ways buy four Sunday papers. 
The janitor’s boy helps me carry 
them upstairs, and I lay them on 
the dining room table and sort their 
sections into four piles: The sec- 
tions I refuse to read; the sections 
I won’t have time to read; the sec- 
tions I hope I won’t have time to 
read; and the sections I must read. 

Any discussion of newspaper fea- 
tures presents the same problem. 
The first thing you have to do is 
make a list of all the things you 
are not going to talk about. In my 
list I have put comic strips, fash- 
ion articles, stamp columns, bedtime 
stories, house plans, etiquette, me- 
nus, fiction serials, crossword puz- 
zles, how to raise broccoli, how to 
raise children and how to take care 
of a broken leg. 

All these are “departmental fea- 
tures,” and the good feature editor 
knows something about each of 
them. But what I am going to dis- 
cuss is the news feature—the fea- 
ture that really belongs in news- 
papers. Those other features are 
accessories—the things that news- 


papers print for readers who are 
not sufficiently interested in news 
to pay their two or three cents for 
news alone. A news feature is a 
horse of a much more respectable 
color. 

There are two types of news fea- 
ture, just as there are two types 
of everything else. First, those 
which deal with subjects in the 
news—a picture page on Pope Pius, 
a series on the home life of Chiang 
Kai-shek, a life story of Wallis Simp- 
son, God bless her. This type ex- 
pands on a subject to which the 
reader has already been exposed and 
in which he is presumed to be in- 
terested. It has a ready-made audi- 
ence. 

The second type springs some- 
thing new on the reader. Under 
this heading come the stories about 
persons and things which are not 
in the news, but which are inter- 
esting in themselves. For the sake 
of brevity, I shall confine my dis- 
cussion to the first type. 

In a reckless moment I decided 
to call this script “Mastering the 
Second Fiddle.” Then I called over 
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John Selby, our music editor, and 
asked him to explain in words of 
- one syllable the purpose and func- 
tion of the second fiddle. (It isn’t 
important that a newspaper man 
know everything, but he does need 
to know where he can find out.) 

John Selby told me that, in a 
symphony orchestra, the job of the 
second fiddles—together with violas 
and cellos—is to add richness, col- 
oring, beauty and interest to the 
theme as stated by the first fiddle. 
To amplify and elaborate it; to pro- 
vide counterpoint which will relieve 
the monotony of the first fiddle’s 
theme. 

I found that my hunch had been 
correct. News and news pictures 
represent the first fiddle in the news- 
paper business. Features and fea- 
ture pictures represent the second 
fiddles—adding richness, coloring, 
beauty and interest to the theme 
of the news; amplifying and elabor- 
ating it; providing counterpoint to 
relieve its possible monotony. 

The AP Feature Service is doing 
its level best to master this second 
fiddler’s job as it has never been 
mastered before. By telling you 
what we are doing and what we 
intend to do, I can explain what I 
think of the newspaper feature busi- 
ness and its future. 


HERE are three general divi- 

sions of editorial effort in the 
Associated Press—the news service, 
the news photo service and the 
Feature Service. 

The news service delivers news 
copy to newspapers by wire in the 
shortest possible time. 

The news photo service delivers 
news pictures to newspapers by wire, 


plane and train, in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 

The feature service is therefore re- 
lieved of the need for great haste. 
It can take its time. I want to 
make that point emphatic. We try 
to do the job not as fast as pos- 
sible; we try to do it as well as 
possible. 

And it is my honest belief that 
American newspapers have been 
overlooking the tremendously in- 
teresting things that can be done 
with news subjects and news pic- 
tures by handling them slowly. This 
is sometimes called the “research 
technique.” 

The weekly news magazines real- 
ized this fact and took advantage 
of it. Now the picture magazines 
are having their fun. I do not 
mean to imply that there is no 
room for news magazines and pic- 
ture magazines, nor do I mean that 
they are competitors of the news- 
papers. But if Time and News- 
Week can gain the interest of thou- 
sands of readers by rewriting news 
copy, it certainly proves that news 
has not lost all of its value when 
it has been printed once. The same 
is true of pictures. 

Acting on this belief, the AP Fea- 
ture Service has established a week- 
ly news review page called Tue 
Wortp Tuis Weex. One experi- 
enced news man follows the week’s 
news closely and writes a simple, 
terse summary of what happened 
during the week. Our aim has been 
to make this page as inviting as pos- 
sible, both in content and in presen- 
tation. It is made available to 
newspapers in full-page mat form, 
with illustrations. Its success has 
affirmed our belief that there is a 
job to be done with news which 
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must be done slowly, painstakingly 
and skillfully. 

Incidentally, I believe journalism 
students could learn much from this 
page. It presents an excellent ex- 
ample of smooth, clear, compact 
news-writing. 

But what can be done with news, 
by giving it feature treatment is 
almost nothing in comparison to 
what can be done with news pic- 
tures. 

There is a new rule in the AP 
Feature Service—that we will carry 
no story unless it can be illustrated 
and illustrated strikingly. Wherever 
possible we try to tell complete 
stories in pictures. 

Newspapers are made to be 
looked at—not listened to. The de- 
velopment of radio has made this 
point even more emphatic. The 
newspaper of today must have eye- 
appeal. Good typography helps. 
Generous use of mews pictures 
helps. But there are values in pic- 
tures which cannot be brought out 
by the picture man who is primarily 
interested in handling pictures fast. 

During the 1936 campaign we 
ran across a news picture of Gov- 
ernor Landon roasting a steak at a 
picnic. We remembered having seen 
a picture of President Roosevelt 
roasting a hot dog. We assigned an 
editor to look through the entire 
picture files on both of these men 
to see how many pictures he could 
find which showed similarities in 
their personalities. The results were 
astounding. We found them fishing, 
pitching baseballs, kissing babies, 
shaking hands with farmers and do- 
ing a dozen other things typical of . 
America. We ran two pictures a 


day with brief cutlines and called 
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the series, “TWO AMERICANS: a 
non-political comparison.” 

More than 100 newspapers used 
this series. 

We could produce it because our 
editors were not preoccupied with 
fires and murders and plane crashes 
and could give their full attention 
to it. 

Each year-end the executive news 
editors of the Associated Press se- 
lect the “ten best stories” of the 
year. Last year the AP Feature Ser- 
vice did a picture stunt on “ten 
stories which did not shake the 
world.” We carried pictures of 
Woody Hockaday throwing feathers 
at an American Legion banquet; of 
a man in white duck pants march- 
ing in King George’s funeral pro- 
cession; of Oofty-Goofty Bowman; 
of the Veterans of Future Wars; of 
Walter Johnson throwing a dollar 
across the Rappahannock, and others 
of this type. 

As in the case of the Roosevelt- 
Landon series, each of these pictures 
had been used at least once before 
on a spot news basis. Yet we gave 
them an altogether new value. First 
by supplying a good central idea 
which gave them continuity; second, 
by giving them polish treatment— 
the proper display—cutlines that 
brought the idea to life. 


E HAVE adopted a new style 

in illustrating feature stories. 
It used to be the custom (and still 
is in some quarters) to pack as 
many pictures as possible into a 
layout. The editor would hand the 
art department a half-dozen photo- 
graphs and say “Three columns.” An 
artist got busy with a pair of mani- 
curing scissors, cut the pictures up, 


pasted them together, turned an air- 
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brush on the layout, added some 
decorative touches with his pen 
and sent the whole mess off to the 
engraver. 

To the innocent reader, the lay- 
out was about as clear as a Freudian 
dream. The cutlines referred to 
“top, left”—“third row, center,” and 
so on, like a high school gradua- 
tion picture. 

This brand of photographic gou- 
lash is taboo in the AP Feature 
Service today. We believe a pic- 
ture worth using is worth using 
alone. We believe the reader should 
be able to look at a picture and 
know what it is, without having to 
have the cutlines psychoanalyzed. 

On the whole, the newspaper re- 
action has been extremely favorable. 
A few editors mourn the passing of 
the old layout, because it was easier 
for them to handle. But most of 
them are enthusiastic about the new 
treatment and willing to exert a lit- 
tle more effort in the interests of 
making their newspapers brighter 
and easier to read. 

It is my belief that pictures are 
only beginning to take their right- 
ful place in newspapers. I do not 
mean that newspapers will use a 
great deal more art, but they will 
use better art. I hope that the AP 
Feature Service will serve as an ex- 
perimental laboratory in the devel- 
opment of a feature-picture tech- 
nique ideally suited to newspapers, 
and that by improving our own 
presentation of pictures we can help 
newspapers to improve their tech- 
nique. Because many hundreds of 
newspapers receive and use our ser- 
vice, it is reasonable to assume that 
what we do will have some effect on 


what they do. 
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Obviously I do not contend that 
the writer is of little importance 
in this picture-minded era. A good 
headline and a good caption still 
can sell a picture idea. And before 
a story can be told in pictures, it 
must first be told in words. 

I have been frank to reveal our 
“formula” because the formula is 
the least significant factor in the 
presentation of feature pictures. 
Vastly more important is personnel 
—having a staff of men and women 
with ideas, enthusiasm and talent. 
They make up formula as they go 
along. 

It is impossible to relate this type 
of newspaper feature work directly 
to schools of journalism. But I do 
believe that the young man or 
woman who has had the right kind 
of journalism schooling, plus some 
actual newspaper experience, is like- 
ly to be most valuable in feature 
work. Since I am interested in 
schools of journalism as a source of 
new talent, I offer these sugges- 
tions: 

First—Teachers will be doing stu- 
dents a great favor if they are en- 
couraged and trained to use they eyes. 
I think the walls of a journalism 
classroom should be plastered with 
pictures: news pictures, striking pho- 
tographs, oil paintings, etchings, water 
colors, posters. It is more important 
for them to learn to see things than 
to learn the difference between a hu- 
man interest story and a participial 
lead. Carrying this a step further, 
they might be assigned to write pic- 
ture captions. 

Second—I think teachers should en- 
courage the “Oh yeah?” attitude to- 
ward newspapers as they are today. 
There is nothing sacred about a news- 
paper except accuracy, speed and 
good taste. The young man who is 
too deeply awed by the greatness of 
present-day newspapers will do lit- 


tle to improve them. Why are news- 
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papers so big and hard to handle? 
Why should headlines be so hard to 
write? Why are most newspapers 
so unexciting in comparison to the 
events they report? Why has there 
been so much mechanical improve- 
ment and so little attention paid to 
editorial excellence? If a young 
man asks questions like these, he has 
great possibilities. 

Third—I suggest that a sound sense 
of humor is one of the most essen- 
tial qualities in a newspaper man 
and that teachers should encourage its 
development in their students. If a 
man lacks humor, he is likely to be 
naive. And there is nothing so use- 
less as a naive newspaper man. In 
fact, an all-around newspaper man 
has to be dirty-minded—able to recog- 
nize smut in all its forms, quick 
to see the dirty second meaning in 
an ambiguous phrase. If he doesn’t, 
a lot of readers will. 


If I were going to offer a criti- 
cism of journalism schools (which 
of course I am not) I would say 
they take themselves too seriously; 
that they are inclined to be more 
dignified and “professional” than the 
newspaper business itself. The dan- 
ger in this is obvious. The young 
man who goes from a too-dignified 
journalism school into a newspaper 
job is likely to feel a terrible let- 
down. Like a girl studying four 
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years at Vassar to become a fan- 
dancer. 

This is not a criticism of what 
is taught them. They need to know 
the history and theory of journal- 
ism. I disagree heartily with the 
editor who says a young man can 
learn more in six months on a news- 
paper than he can in two or three 
years of journalism school. Maybe 
he can learn in six months as much 
as his boss knows, but he will lack 
the breadth and depth and back- 
ground which school can give him. 

Teach them theory, but don’t be 
too deadly serious about it. I don’t 
recommend encouraging students to 
chew tobacco and read French post- 
cards during classes, or covering the 
classroom floor with a carpet of 
copy paper and old apple cores. 

But I do think teachers should 
move in that general direction—to- 
ward a general letting down of the 
hair and, in some cases, toward a 
general unstuffing of the shirt. This 
would give students a better idea of 
what they are getting into and 
would remove one of the chief rea- 
sons for which practicing newspaper 
men criticize schools of journalism. 
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The Spurious 
“English Mercurie” 


By Reuel R. Barlow 


Professor Barlow of the School of Journalism, 
University of Illinois, unearthed the following 
facts during a leave of absence in 1935, study- 
ing press conditions and news production meth- 
ods in Europe. 


N THE first volume of Burney’s 
collection in the British Museum, 
which contains the most complete 
file of the Weekly Newes and other 
early English news pamphlets, will 
be found a penned note in old-fash- 
ioned handwriting. This note directs 
the student to the volume “Addi- 
tional MSS. 4106” of Birch’s Collec- 
tion of Manuscripts, also in the Brit- 
ish Museum, where, the note states, 
copies of The English Mercurie for 
the year 1588, “the first English 
newspaper,” will be found. 

In the volume of the Birch col- 
lection are three printed copies of 
this “newspaper,” numbered 50, 51 
and 54. Under the title is a sub- 
title reading, “Published by Author- 
itie for the Prevention of false Re- 
portes.” 

For nearly 50 years it was be- 
lieved that these copies represented 
the first regular English newspaper. 
George Chalmers, a political writer 
and antiquarian, in his “Life of Rud- 
diman,” published in 1794, and 
other writers before 1839 accepted 
it as genuine. 


The pages of The English Mer- 


curie, approximately eight by ten 
inches, contain two columns of mat- 
ter each three inches wide and eight 
inches long. The type faces and 
paper stock are similar to those 
found in the Burney and the Thom- 
ason collections of earliest English 
newspapers. Each copy is of four 
pages, and the printer’s imprint at 
the end of page 4 reads, “Imprinted 
At London by Christ. Barker, her 
Highnesse’s Printer 1588.” 

Though the three issues are num- 
bered 50, 51 and 54 respectively, 
no Gay or month of publication is 
indicated. Each news item carries 
a date-line, however. 

No. 50 begins with a story under 
the title and with the date-line 
“Whitehall, July 23d.” This story 
deals with the engagement between 
the Spanish Armada and the Eng- 
lish fleet in the Channel, with con- 
siderable detail from what are in- 
ferred to be government sources. 
This story is followed on page 3 by 
one from “Ostend, July 27th,” re- 
vealing Spanish plans for the inva- 
sion of England. Page 4 contains a 
story under the date-line, “London. 
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July 23d,” giving the details of a 
demonstration of loyalty for the 
Queen by London officialdom. 

No. 51 gives further news of the 
Spanish Armada and several items 
from Continental centers. The first 
story is dated “Whitehall, July 26, 
1588,” which is one day previous 
to the date of the Ostend item in 
No. 50. 

No. 54 begins with a story under 
the date-line “Nov. 24th, 1588 
(Monday),” and follows with one 
from Rochelle, France, concerning a 
church conference; one from Brus- 
sels bearing war news; one from the 
Hague concerning the siege of Berg- 
hem by the Duke of Parma; one 
from London dated November 27 
describing the thanksgiving cere- 
monies following the English success 
against the Armada, with services 
at St. Paul’s which the Queen at- 
tended in state; a brief item dated 
from Whitehall stating that the Ve- 
netian ambassador had an audience 
with the Queen; a list of the losses 
sustained by the Armada; and an 
advertisement “of Bookes.” 

No. 54 is printed in what approxi- 
mates seven-point type, while the 
two earlier issues were printed in 
what appears to be nine or ten-point. 
The printer’s line on page 4.of No. 
54 is altered to read, “All ym- 
printed, and to be solde by John 
Field and Christ. Barker.” 

Each copy is attached in the col- 
lection to a hand-written manuscript 
containing exactly the same subject 
matter on yellowed sheets approxi- 
mately eight by eleven inches. Each 
sheet of the manuscript is headed 
“The English Mercurie,” in pen and 
ink, followed by the subtitle already 
quoted. The news content is writ- 
ten in two columns. 


If this newspaper were genuine, it 
would have antedated the first Ger- 
man newspapers of 1609 by twenty- 
one years, the first English news- 
paper published in England, the so- 
called Weekly Newes in 1622, by 
thirty-four years.’ 

Moreover, it would have tended 
to prove that English newspaper 
journalism in the early seventeenth 
century was not an imitation of 
European models because the Mer- 
curie bore a distinctive title which 
the German and Amsterdam papers 
did not. Moreover, it would have 
been a consistent title, whereas the 
Weekly Newes was not consistently 
used as a title. Consecutive num- 
bering did not appear in the first is- 
sues of the Weekly Newes. Fur- 
thermore, the use of local or Lon- 
don news in an English newspaper 
of this period would have disproved 
the accepted view that the printing 
of local news was banned in Eng- 
land until 1641, when Parliament 
permitted the reporting of its pro- 
ceedings. 

In 1839, Thomas Watts of the 
British Museum, in a volume en- 
titled “Letter to Antonio Panizzi 
on the Reputed Earliest News- 
paper,” asserted, with proof, that 
The English Mercurie was a forg- 
ery. He showed that the handwrit- 
ing of the written copies of the 
Mercurie was that of Philip Yorke, 
afterward second earl of Hardwicke, 
who lived from 1720 to 1795. A let- 
ter in Yorke’s handwriting found 
in Dr. Birch’s correspondence pro- 
vided the clue to the deception. 

1The writer recognizes, however, that 
the Weekly Newes pamphlets have a slim 
claim to being called newspapers. Morison 
in his The English Newspaper 1622-1932 


names the London Gazette (1665) the 
first English newspaper. 
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THE 


Englih Mercurie, 


Publifhed by AU THORITIE, 


For the Prevention of falfe Reportes. 


Whitehall, Fuly 234 1588. 


ARLIE this Morninge arrived a Meffenger at Sir Francis 
Walfingbam's Office, with Letters of the 22d from the Lorde 
High Admirall on board the 4rk-Royal, containinge the follow- 
inge materiall Advices. 

On the 2oth of this Inftant Capt. Fleming, who had beene ordered 
to cruize in the Chops of the Channell, for Difcoverie, brought Advice 
into Plymouth, that he had:defcried the Spani/h Armado neare the Lizard, 
making for the Entrance of the Channell with a favourable Gale. 
Though this Intelligence was not received till near foure in the After- 
noone, and the Winde at that time blew hard into the Sound, yet by the 
indefatigable Care and Diligence of the Lorde High Admiral, the 4rk- 
Royal, with five of the largeft Frigates, anchored out of the Harbour 
that very Eveninge. The next Morninge, the greateft Part of her Ma- 
jeftie’s Fleet gott out to them. They made in all about cighty Sail, di- 
vided into oe commanded by his Lordfhip in Perfon, Sir 
Francis Drake Vice-Admiral, and the -Admirals Hawkins and 
Forbifher. But about one in the Afternoone, they came in Sighte of the 
Spanifh Armado two ues to the Weftward of the Eddiffone, failing 
in the Form of a half Moon, ee were a 

under. 
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Apparently Yorke enjoyed writ- 
ing history from his imagination, 
because he and his brother Charles 
are known to have published an- 
other clever deception, in four vol- 
umes, entitled “Athenian Letters,” 
purporting to be a translation from 
a Spanish version of letters writ- 
ten by a Persian agent during the 
Persian war. 

Yorke was a fellow of the Royal 
Society. He sat in the House of 
Commons for many years and be- 
came high steward of Cambridge 
University. He was the editor of 
a quantity of state papers and cor- 
respondence to be found in the 
British Museum, and his Parlia- 
mentary notes were later embodied 
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in Cobbett’s 
tory.” 

The spuriousness of his Mercurie 
has been accepted by English his- 
torians of journalism.’ 

The three forgeries in the Birch 
collection are curiosities, demon- 
strating possibly what an English 
newspaper might have been and 
what it might have printed three 
decades before Archer, Bourne and 
Butter began their work. 

A correction should be made in 
the misleading penned note in vol- 
ume 1 of Burney’s collection in the 
British Museum. 


“Parliamentary His- 


2H. R. Fox Bourne, English News- 
papers, 2 (London, 1887), bye 
note; J. Williams, A History 


lish ( London, 1908, p 
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Contemporary Affairs and 
the Course in Journalism 


By Byron H. Christian 


Professor Christian, who is a member of the 
University of Washington school of journalism 
faculty, analyzes the development of instruc- 
tion integrating the news with background 
causes from which such occurrences emerge. 


ROM the misery of depression 
there has emerged at least one 
compensating factor. Everywhere, 
there are visible manifestations of 
an awakened public consciousness, a 
groping for enlightenment, a new 
interest in what lies ahead. The 
world has shriveled, indeed, when 
men in factories, in the streets, and 
in the clubs talk of war and neu- 
trality, fascism and democracy, col- 
lective bargaining and social secur- 
ity, with a familiarity that amazes 
those of us who recall the recent era 
of boom, ballyhoo and bunk. 
Public forums are crowded. Radio 
commentators have widened their 
circle of listeners. News reels lure 
audiences into picture houses. News 
magazines gain in circulation. Non- 
fiction articles on every conceivable 
political, social, economic and scien- 
tific subject are featured in popular 
magazines and then digested for a 
wider circulation in the new pocket- 
size monthlies. Gunther’s book on 
Europe has been a _ best seller. 
John Strachey, Hamilton Fish Arm- 
strong, Ortega y Gasset, Raymond 
L. Buell, Ernest K. Lindley are 
names familiar to thousands. 


In the American newspaper, the 
“dog fight on Main street” is being 
relegated to the inside pages. FDR, 
Bilbao, Soviet, Hitler, CIO, Supreme 
Court, Il Duce, Pan-American— 
these are the words that capture 
today’s headlines. Clapper, Lipp- 
mann, Mallon and others are syn- 
dicated to newspapers throughout 
the land. 

In harmony with this new trend 
in public thinking, schools and de- 
partments of journalism are placing 
constantly more emphasis on the 
significant events of our time. 

Twenty-nine leading schools and 
departments reveal they have sensed 
their new responsibility to the young 
men and women they graduate as 
future enlighteners and leaders of 
public opinion. A survey of curricula 
shows the response that has been 
made to the increased demand for 
organized courses dealing with sig- 
nificant contemporary problems. 

Seven schools offer survey courses 
in contemporary affairs as an inte- 
gral part of their journalism curric- 
ula 


Six others make the study of cur- 
rent events a major activity in con- 
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nection with editorial writing, re- 
porting and other courses. 

Thirteen at least discuss the news 
in their classes, but they do not ap- 
pear to have any correlated body of 
material. The three other depart- 
ments touch on the news only inci- 
dentally. 


N THE LAST two groups there 
is a wide variety of opinion as 
to the introduction of courses deal- 
ing with contemporary social move- 
ments and problems. Some directors 
confess their departments are not 
equipped to offer an effective course, 
although convinced of its value. 
Others believe that the student 
could better gather most of this in- 
formation from his classes in polit- 
ical science, economics, sociology,etc. 
Among pointed criticisms of such 
a course were these: That the teach- 
ing of a worth-while course is a su- 
perhuman task, that there is no us- 
able bibliography available to stu- 
dents, that the study is so broad 
the subject matter cannot be prop- 
erly assimilated, that the information 
is of a transitory nature and there- 
fore unimportant. 

While admitting the partial val- 
idity of some of these objections, I 
still contend that a survey course 
in contemporary affairs can be given 
adequately by a journalism depart- 
ment, and that the well-established 
and well-manned unit of journalistic 
instruction should offer work of this 
character. The majority of the 
schools and departments appear to 
think likewise. 

Certainly, all of us are aware of 
the sweeping, political, social, eco- 
nomic and mechanical changes that 
are being thrust upon the world 
with breath-taking rapidity. In the 


pattern of the daily news we can 
trace broad trends that have un- 
mistakable significance. I conceive 
it as our duty, therefore, to relate 
current happenings to the major 
problems of this era and draw from 
the students reasoned analyses of 
these issues. What are these larger 
problems that confront us? On the 
national front, to mention a few, we 
find: 

A labor movement that embraces 
workers from top to bottom, that in- 
volves our entire governmental sys- 
tem, that may affect our whole na- 
tional economy. Linked with it are 
the prob’sms of union recognition, 
collective bargaining, relief, reem- 
ployment and redistribution of pur- 
chasing power. 

' A new order of government built 
on the demands of the masses for 
social advantages and social security. 

Assaults on democratic principles 
by special interest groups. 

Efforts to isolate the Americas 
from foreign entanglement, to build 
up an effective neutrality policy, 
and, perhaps paradoxically, to be 
a “good neighbor” and raze the bar- 
riers to world trade. 

In the world at large we see: 

An impending clash between fas- 
cism and communism, with democ- 
racy precariously balanced in be- 
tween. 

The elemental forces of national- 
ism, imperialism and fanaticism at 
work. 

Munitions factories belching smoke, 
nations in a feverish race to rearm, 
new military alliances being hastily 
drawn —all in preparation for an- 
other war that seems inevitable. 

Collective security thrown over- 
board in an effort to establish a new 
balance of power. The brilliantly 
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conceived League of Nations tram- 
pled under and almost forgotten. 
All the world’s a stage today for 
the greatest drama in modern his- 
tory. The day’s news is the most 
fascinating literature of our time. 
How can we be insensible to the 
insistent demands of our own stu- 
dents for a broader knowledge of 
world affairs? At best, a four-year 
college course is a spotty education. 
One field may be studied fairly in- 
tensively (journalism, for example) . 
A minor in economics perhaps gives 
the student elementary theory, busi- 
ness law, possibly some accounting, 
and a course or two in advertising 
and marketing. The larger economic 
problems of money and banking, 
public finance and taxation, business 
cycles, monopolies and cartels, eco- 
nomic legislation, planning, and so 
on are relatively untouched. The re- 
mainder of lis course is scattered 
through the social sciences, history, 


English literature, foreign languages, 
a physical science or two, and un- 
related electives. In addition, there 
are extra-curricular activities to de- 
mand his attention. 


S A RESULT schools and depart- 
ments have graduated students 

in the past whose ignorance of the 
world in which they live was com- 
pensated for only by the energy and 
writing ability they put into their 
work. Their knowledge of the chang- 
ing scene had come largely from 
headline reading, fitful perusal of 
popular magazines and immature 
bull-sessions. Their views were nar- 
row, often intolerant. They were 
pacifists at heart, but they had no 
insight into the cause of war. They 
viewed labor struggles with mixed 
feelings of rage or sympathy depend- 


ing on their home environment. They 
could not intelligently write a defi- 
nition of such terms as inflation, 
bank reserves, gerrymandering, Jog- 
rolling, communism, fascism, irre- 
dentism and writ of certiorari. Most 
graduates today would “bat pretty 
well” in such an examination. 

Twenty-five years ago teachers of 
journalism concerned themselves 
largely with methodology (news- 
writing, copy-reading, feature writ- 
ing and the like). The chief pre- 
requisites of a good newspaper cub 
in those days were initiative, re- 
sourcefulness, spunk. If he had a 
modicum of writing talent and a 
nose for news, he was a “natural.” 
But the office boy was as good a 
candidate for the job as a college 
graduate. 

In the expansion era later on, we 
merely piled on more methodology 
(advanced news writing, advanced 
copy-reading, advanced printing 
processes, etc.) — a melange of tech- 
niques which a student could have 
better learned in six months on a 
newspaper. 

Before the turn of the last decade, 
however, we began to see the light. 
Columbia was moving toward a 
graduate school. Eric W. Allen at 
Oregon was experimenting with a 
course to bolster student back- 
grounds. Vernon McKenzie at Wash- 
ington was insisting that future 
newspaper men should be interpret- 
ers as well as reporters. The Minne- 
sota journalism staff was turning 
journalism toward the social sci- 
ences. The same thinking was ap- 
parent, probably, in every journal- 
ism department in the country. 

As a result we began to introduce 
a new type of subject matter into 
our courses. Chilton R. Bush pub- 
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lished a book covering civics and 
legal procedure for journalism stu- 
dents which was adopted eagerly as 
the basis for reporting courses. 
Courses in the editorial became less 
concerned with the rhetorical phrase 
and more concerned with what the 
editorial said. Today the study of 
contemporary affairs is the backbone 
of many editorial writing courses. 

It seems immaterial whether cur- 
rent events is a separate course or 
whether it is the basis of other 
courses, so long as it brings together 
a sufficient body of correlated back- 
ground material on which to trace 
the news, and affords the student 
opportunity to assimilate it. 

Furthermore, as Professor H. H. 
Herbert, director of the Oklahoma 
school, suggests “a course in con- 
temporary affairs must be motivated 
by the writing of publishable mate- 
rial, either in the form of editorials, 
news summaries and surveys, or 
longer articles involving reading, re- 
search and discussion as sources.” 

Professor Blair Converse of Iowa 
State College epitomizes what a 
course in public affairs might be: 

I am interested in a course which 
will not only survey current news but 
which will attempt to supply a kind 
of synthesis of the miscellany of sub- 
jects the students take in their college 
courses. Such a class as I have in 
mind would be given late in the col- 
lege program and would attempt to go 
back of the current events to a pic- 
ture of the key concepts of our time 
which are operative as the causal 
events in the movements and trends 
that our newspapers and magazines 
report. 

I believe that this is the very ob- 
jective some of us are now working 
toward—Minnesota, for one. A three- 
hour course in Contemporary Affairs 
was introduced into the Minnesota 


curriculum in 1931, running through 
three terms for a total of nine cred- 
its. It is a requirement for all jour- 
nalism seniors. Professor Casey, chair- 
man of the department, reports: 

We present to the students certain 
outstanding economic, political and 
social questions that have emerged in- 
to the news, and in connection with 
these, explore the background out of 
which the news events flowed. 
Students are assigned reading in au- 
thoritative magazines, in certain news- 
papers, in specialized publications edit- 
ed by experts, and, of course, in back- 


ground books that command respect 
of real scholars. 

Since we have no editorial writing 
course, as such, students write edi- 
torials and other papers on some of 
these problems following discussion of 
them. In the fall they prepare inter- 
pretative articles; in the winter, edi- 
torials, and in the spring, analyses 
that have to do with newspaper 
policy. 


At the University of Washington 
the journalism staff is following a 
similar trail. At present the Wash- 
ington course runs only five hours 
distributed over three quarters, but 
an expansion to nine hours is now 
under consideration. However, since 
the Washington course is a part of 
our journalism third-year plan, in 
which virtually all journalism studies 
are concentrated, the staff is con- 
vinced the student’s work in the 
course is heavier than the class hours 
indicate. 


S AN INSTRUCTOR in this 

course, I must confess it has been 
afflicted with growing pains through 
its evolution in the past five years. 
Only in the last year did it begin to 
take on the semblance of maturity. 
But each year sees so much improve- 
ment, not only in the quality of the 
student work, but in the develop- 
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ment of the instructor himself, that 
I am convinced we are now on the 
right road. 

In the fall quarter the students 
comb the local newspapers for sig- 
nificant stories, write news reviews 
and read the news magazines. Since 
the war might be termed a signifi- 
cant turning point in world history, 
the background lectures trace large- 
ly the political, social and economic 
trends of the past twenty years, 
both in this country and the world 
at large. One hour a week is given 
over to discussion of the news. 

In the winter the student broad- 
ens his reading to include magazine 
articles, foreign policy reports, edi- 
torial research reports, etc. He writes 
interpretative columns on the news 
and editorials. A project we are 
looking forward to this year is to 
have the students put out a replica 
of an authoritative magazine of cur- 
rent affairs in which they will cut 
and boil down current non-fiction 
articles and then compare their re- 
sults with the original. 

In the spring quarter, the same 
task is undertaken with Time or 
News-Week in which the students 
try not only to cover the same 
events those magazines do, but make 
the attempt to adopt the particular 
writing style of the periodical copied. 
We do not, of course, expect them 
to play the sedulous ape in their 
later writing. The assignment is sub- 
ordinate to the main thought of 
mastering a problem. Their success 
in this venture is gratifying and 
there is no question that the project 
stimulates the keenest sort of com- 
petition. 

Along with this, we are compiling 
a bibliography of current books that 
discuss the broad trends of world 
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affairs, particularly in the political, 
economic and social fields. 

Aside from the works of profes- 
sional social scientists and reputable 
publicists, I should mention also the 
growing list of books written by 
newspaper men now in the field. 
The journalists of the world are fast 
becoming the historians of this peri- 
od. I need only refer to the recent 
books of John Whitaker, Walter 
Duranty, Webb Miller, Negley Far- 
son, Vincent Sheean, John Gunther 
and others. From reading them the 
student draws not only useful back- 
ground material on modern civiliza- 
tion, but he is furnished inspiration 
to become an authority himself. In 
fact, the whole study of contem- 
porary affairs should provide just 
that stimulus. 

How can we be sure the student 
assimilates the course material? A 
typical question in the comprehen- 
sive examination at the end of our 
third-year work sought to get at a 
student’s knowledge of basic eco- 
nomic problems in Germany. Most 
of the students described in some 
detail the chief features of the Nazi 
four-year plan and traced the effect 
of it on German living standards. 
Many of them discussed Dr.Schacht’s 
peculiar foreign trade policy in the 
Balkans, while some linked up the 
plan with the whole question of Ger- 
man rearmament and future war. 

In this way we feel we are slowly 
bridging the gap between journalism 
as a purely trade technique and 
journalism as a social science. A 
course in Contemporary Thought, 
such as the Medill School in North- 
western University offers (and per- 
haps others), welds that bridge more 
firmly. The principles of the Medill 
course might well be adapted to 
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journalism curricula throughout the 
country. It carries four hours credit 
each semester. The bibliography for 
last year contained 69 books on the 
physical sciences; 174 books dealing 
with the social sciences; 68 largely 
on the arts, and 99 covering other 
fields of knowledge such as morals, 
religion, education, etc. Professor 
Baker Brownell conducts the course 
by lectures and round table discus- 
sion. Members of the University fac- 
ulty occasionally are invited in for 
specialized lectures. The students 
keep notebooks in the course, cov- 
ering the lectures given and the 
books read. Such instruction, in my 
opinion, points the way to a new erg 
in journalism education. 


DO NOT MEAN to imply that 
journalism can be turned into a 
social science and the journalistic 
techniques and practices of the past 
abandoned. As long as journalism is 


an undergraduate course in most col- 
leges and universities, we must pre- 
pare our students for employment in 


the journalistic field upon gradua- 
tion. They must be able to recog- 
nize the news and write the news; 
they must compose attention-getting 
headlines; they must understand the 
“back shop”; they must be drilled in 
the rudiments of careful, accurate 
and objective reporting. We must 
recognize the validity of local news, 
of circulation features, of entertain- 
ment, in the daily press. The news- 
paper is not yet, and probably never 
will be, a purely public service insti- 
tution. 

Journalism schools have a dual re- 
sponsibility. We must justify our ex- 
istence to newspaper editors and 
publishers by training our students 
to hold down responsible newspaper 
posts, but at the same time we must 
take additional steps to lift journal- 
ism from its trade school beginnings. 
A broad survey course in contem- 
porary affairs, if taught by men of 
proper training and equipment, is 
one of the steps leading to this ob- 
jective. 
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Advertising Copy Requirements 
of Representative Newspapers 


By James E. Pollard 


Professor Pollard, School of Journalism, Ohio 
State University, is the author of a recently- 
published volume in the field of newspaper 
management. He is a student of publishing and 
advertising problems. 


FAVORITE charge of those who 
like to throw stones at news- 
papers is that most advertising is 
designed to take advantage of the 
public and that the newspapers are 
a knowing party to the conspiracy. 
These critics assert further that if 
the newspapers have any conscience 
in the matter it is either dulled by 
their zeal for profits or by pressure 
from advertisers. 

No one would insist that all ad- 
vertising is beyond reproach or above 
suspicion, nor would any one who 
knows anything about them contend 
that newspapers are perfect. Being 
human institutions, they are heir to 
human frailties and their very na- 
ture holds them up for all the world 
to see. But the truth is that the con- 
science of the newspaper is more 
highly developed than the public 
generally realizes or than the critics 
are willing to concede. It is also true 
that the better newspapers are in- 
creasingly aware of their responsi- 
bility to the public and to honest 
advertisers. 

These facts are emphasized by the 
results of an inquiry recently com- 


pleted in which the advertising cen- 
sorship policies of fourteen represen- 
tative newspapers were canvassed. 
Some months later the writer made 
a like inquiry covering a score of 
representative small dailies and the 
testimony of advertising managers 
was similar to the comment given by 
the large metropolitan papers. 
Among the newspapers included 
in the survey were: New York, the 
Times, the Sun, and the Evening 
Journal; the Washington Evening 
Star; the Christian Science Monitor; 
in Chicago, the Tribune, the Daily 
News, and the Herald-Examiner; the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer; the Detroit 
News; and the Los Angeles Times. 
From the replies received it is 
apparent that advertising censorship 
is of two kinds: 1) external, or that 
which comes from outside the news- 
paper, and, 2) internal, or that which 
is imposed by the newspaper itself. 
The former is usually in the form of 
statutory law or in rules laid down 
by the national and local Better 
Business Bureaus, while the latter, 
being voluntary, is expressed in rules 
and regulations drawn up by the 
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newspaper. The second type is much 
more extensive than the former and 
probably would have been adopted 
even if there had been no laws on 
the subject. 

The survey showed further that 
newspaper advertising censorship 
policies generally fall into two groups. 
In the first, broad general principles 
for the control and regulation of ad- 
vertising are laid down and their 
application and interpretation are 
left to individual cases. In the sec- 
ond, detailed regulations are drawn 
up to cover most of the classes of 
advertising with which the news- 
paper has to deal. 

The practices of individual news- 
papers differ greatly in degree and 
whether a newspaper follows the 
policy of a few broad rules or many 
detailed regulations concerning ad- 
vertising censorship seems to be 
largely a matter of conviction and 
choice. Competing newspapers in the 
same city have directly opposite 
policies in this respect. The point of 
view of those who believe in a few 
general rules was expressed by one 
advertising director who asked to re- 
main unidentified but who testified 
that his newspaper preferred to han- 
dle each piece of retail copy sep- 
arately. It was his experience that 
clever copy-writers can always find 
ways of getting around specific rules 
laid down for censorship. 

This is also the policy of the Los 
Angeles Times which follows no 
specific rules except the one that 
there is a ban on certain classes of 
advertising unacceptable under any 
circumstances, such as whiskey and 
gin, race track tipsters and objec- 
tionable medical advertising. The 
Christian Science Monitor, according 
to Hudson C. Burr, assistant adver- 
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tising manager, has comparatively 
few blanket rulings on advertising 
censorship in spite of the fact that 
is carries more than 20,000 different 
accounts. Owing to the diversity in 
the types of advertising received, it 
has been found necessary, to a large 
extent, to individualize the censor- 
ship. 

At the opposite end of the scale 
are newspapers with highly detailed 
regulations which are being constant- 
ly amended and revised. One such 
newspaper maintains a censorship 
department with three employes who 
do nothing but check copy for vio- 
lations of the many rules and regu- 
lations. It has, for example, scores 
of regulations relating to such classi- 
fications as amusements, real estate, 
medical and jewelry. 

The Chicago Tribune, which lists 
“common sense and decency as 
among the first rules of censorship,” 
has long been especially vigilant to- 
ward medical and financial adver- 
tising. It maintains a perpetual ban, 
for example, on fifteen varieties of 
medical advertising. In its “Code for 
Acceptance of Financial Advertis- 
ing” it has forty-one rules bearing 
on this kind of advertising copy 
alone, besides another code covering 
real estate copy. 

The Chicago Daily News likewise 
goes to great pains with respect to 
medical advertising. George Hart- 
ford, its advertising director, sum- 
marized these policies as follows: 
“To reject all products which, first, 
are harmful or dangerous; second, 
those which, though harmless, are 
fraudulent or grossly exaggerated in 
their claims. Medical advice is sought 
by us on all proprietary and toilet 
preparations. The manufacturer first 
must supply us with a list of the in- 
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gredients in his product. To be more 
specific, the Daily News does not 
accept the advertising of any prod- 
uct which might lead to self-diagnosis 
and self-medication for a serious 
condition or illness. 

“We accept no obesity or reducing 
remedies. We reject all chemical de- 
pilatories; also all preparations claim- 
ing to grow hair on bald heads. We 
accept no hair dyes. All cure-alls and 
remedies whose chief virtue is a high 
alcoholic content are rejected. We 
accept no remedy containing arsenic, 
mercury, acetanilid, phenacetine or 
other harmful or habit-forming 
drugs. No product containing lead, 
silver or other metallic salts can 
have space in the Daily News.” 

In New York, the Sun and the 
Times go to great lengths to weed 
out fraudulent, misleading, unethical 
and other objectionable copy. The 
Times and the Sun have their own 
censorship departments and the Times 


has also a detailed Index Expurga- 
torius designed to eliminate bad 
copy. 


Turee GENERAL TESTS 
ror Copy 


HE THREE general tests for the 

acceptability of copy as reported 
by the newspapers queried include 
these: 1) freedom from fraud or 
misrepresentation; 2) assurance that 
copy contains nothing which might 
be offensive to readers; 3) avoidance 
of invidious comparisons with the 
wares or services of other adver- 
tisers. Copy against which news- 
papers are particularly on their 
guard include the following: amuse- 
ment, credit jewelry, financial, in- 
surance, medical, optical, radios and 
other household appliances and real 
estate. 
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Two other factors appear to enter 
into the newspapers’ policies with 
respect to advertising censorship. 
One is the close relationships of the 
newspapers, either singly or as a 
group, with the local Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus. The other is the bear- 
ing such policies have upon the 
three-way relationship involving the 
reader as a consumer, the retailer as 
an advertiser and the newspaper as 
their go-between. 

Newspapers with a well developed 
sense of obligation to the reader- 
customer and to the honest adver- 
tiser generally have a close working 
arrangement with the local Better 
Business Bureau. Many of them, in 
fact, are heavy contributors to the 
maintenance of these bureaus. Indi- 
vidual newspapers, the inquiry 
showed, not only refer complaints to 
the local bureau and determine their 
policies in specific cases accordingly, 
but frequently base their acceptance 
or rejection of advertising copy upon 
the bureau’s attitude toward such 
advertisers. 

The newspaper-Better Business 
Bureau relationship is illustrated in 
individual cases by the following 
statements on the subject from news- 
paper business and advertising exec- 
utives: 

Fleming Newbold, business man- 
ager, Washington Evening Star: “For 
many years we have strictly cen- 
sored all advertising submitted and 
refuse to accept anything that we 
consider fraudulent or misleading. 
We are substantial subscribers to 
both the National and local Better 
Business Bureaus and use them 
largely for investigation and report 
on any complaints or inquiries. .. . 
More than twenty years ago and 
before Better Business Bureaus were 


established, we continuously printed 
an invitation to the public to call 
our attention to any misleading or 
untrue statement that might appear 
in any advertisement at any time.” 

Maxwell Dane, New York Eve- 
ning Journal: “Complaints from read- 
ers regarding the failure of adver- 
tisers to render complete satisfaction 
are always investigated. We do not 
recall any instance in recent years 
where a reputable advertiser has not 
honestly endeavored to rectify any 
reasonable complaint submitted by 
us. Furthermore, we cooperate with 
the Better Business Bureau in its ef- 
forts to weed out misleading adver- 
tisers.” 

Sterling E. Graham, advertising 
manager, Cleveland Plain Dealer: 
“In Cleveland we have an extremely 
efficient Better Business Bureau. To 
this bureau’s work we contribute 
heavily each year for the sole pur- 
pose of having it inquire into ad- 
vertising which we feel might be 
questionable. It has a large staff and 
is in direct contact with police pros- 
ecutors, medical associations, et cet- 
era, with whom the bureau confers 
daily regarding the advisability of 
publishing certain advertisements 
which are called to their attention. 
Besides that, it daily checks every 
paper and when there is anything 
questionable in the advertising, it 
immediately purchases the question- 
able item by means of the use of a 
shopper, and analyzes the entire sit- 
uation. If it finds that the merchan- 
dise does not live up to the adver- 
tising claims, it attemps to obtain a 
revision in the advertising copy, to 
make it fairly represent the item of- 
fered. Should the advertiser disre- 
gard this warning, the Better Busi- 
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newspapers to refuse the copy, and 
in every case of this kind the news- 
papers of Cleveland comply.” 

W. H. Moore, advertising director, 
the Detroit News: “Censorship to 
avoid misrepresentation is quite 
largely provided by the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. This organization 
watches all copy closely and investi- 
gates when such procedure seems 
necessary. The Better Business Bu- 
reau has standards of practice ap- 
plying to various kinds of business. 
If these are violated by advertisers, 
they may be required to publish re- 
tractions.” 

W. G. Pfaffenberger, advertising 
manager, Los Angeles Times: “Most 
of our retail merchants are members 
of the Better Business Bureau and 
if satisfaction is not assured we re- 
fuse publication of any further ad- 
vertising.” 

Chesser M. Campbell, advertising 
manager, Chicago Tribune: “Most of 
our retail merchants are members of 
the Better Business Bureau, as are 
all of the newspapers here, and their 
advertisements are subject to the 
Bureau’s censorship as well as our 
own. We have had several cases here 
in which we closed our columns to 
an advertiser until such time as he 
changed his methods and assured us 
that customers would be properly 
treated and satisfied.” 

George Hartford, advertising di- 
rector, Chicago Daily News: “In the 
retail field the task of preventing 
misleading advertising is carried on 
continuously by the Chicago Better 
Business Bureau and, based on its 
reports, the persistent violator of 
right practices is denied further use 
of our columns if he refuses to 


ness Bureau asks the Cleveland change his objectionable methods.” 
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ADVERTISING GUARANTEES 


RACTICALLY ALL of the 

larger newspapers questioned re- 
ported that while they do not guaran- 
tee advertising directly, they stand 
ready to see that the reader gets 
satisfaction from the advertiser. A 
number of newspapers, such as the 
New York Times and others, carry 
standing notices offering a cash re- 
ward for the arrest and conviction 
of any person or firm obtaining 
money under false pretenses through 
fraudulent advertising in the col- 
umns of those newspapers. The poli- 
cies of some of the individual news- 
papers in this respect are described 
as follows: 

New York Times: “While the Times 
exercises an unusual degree of care 
in the acceptability of advertising, 
we do not consider that it is practi- 
cal to ‘guarantee satisfaction to the 
customer who buys merchandise or 
services on the strength of news- 
parer advertising.’ However, we ex- 
cluue advertising where there is rea- 
son to believe that fraud exists and 
we consistently print an offer of 
payment to readers who detect any 
such fraud.” 

New York Sun: “We believe our 
censorship regulations eliminate to a 
great extent misleading statements 
and fraudulent advertising. We are 
always grateful to our readers should 
they make a complaint against any 
of our advertisers. It is our business 
to investigate each complaint thor- 
oughly. If the advertiser is wrong, 
we bend every effort to have him 
adjust the matter with the reader, 
but we cannot guarantee our adver- 
tisements.” 

Chicago Tribune: “The Tribune 
makes no direct or implied guaran- 


tee to its readers regarding merchan- 
dise or services offered in its col- 
umns. We do, however, investigate 
complaints made to us in this re- 
spect and cannot recall a case where- 
in the reader has not obtained satis- 
faction. We have only five or six 
complaints of this nature in a year 
and not any are very serious.” 

Los Angeles Times: “We do not 
guarantee any advertising appearing 
in our columns but of course we do 
not knowingly accept fraudulent 
copy or advertising which obviously 
misrepresents merchandise.” 

Detroit News: “In regard to so- 
called guarantees of advertising, the 
Detroit News gives none whatever. 
We exercise every reasonable care in 
the censoring of advertisements . . . 
but beyond this assume no respon- 
sibility. We feel that this is much 
the safest plan. We know that with 
hundreds of advertisements being 
handled every day it is impossible 
to give the public real assurance that 
the appearance in the paper auto- 
matically guarantees its reliability. 
Nevertheless, it is a fact that very 
little advertising of a questionable 
nature appears in the News, and 
none at all after we have caught up 
with it.” 

Cleveland Plain Dealer: “We do 
not in any way guarantee the reader 
satisfaction with the merchandise 
nor services offered in the advertis- 
ing; however, we believe that the 
safeguard established with the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau assures the cus- 
tomer of receiving the merchandise 
as described.” 

Chicago Daily News: “We do not 
assume any financial responsibility 
to stand back of the advertising in 
the Daily News. If a reader com- 
plains of mistreatment we take it up 
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with the advertiser and find little 
difficulty in getting the matter ad- 
justed to the satisfaction of the cus- 
tomer. We aim at all times to safe- 
guard our readers.” 

Washington Evening Star: “We do 
not guarantee advertising but use 
every legitimate means to protect 
our readers from being exploited in 
any way.” 


oF SMALLER 
NEWSPAPERS 


N THE COURSE of this inquiry 

two further questions were raised. 
One had to do with what differences, 
if any, existing between large and 
small, or weak and strong news- 
papers with respect to their adver- 
tising standards. The other con- 
cerned the effects of the depression 
upon such standards and, in par- 
ticular, whether the newspapers 
yielded ground rather than suffer 
further linage losses. 

There has been a tendency to as- 
sume that the smaller newspapers, 
relatively more dependent upon their 
fewer advertisers, are necessarily 
somewhat more lax in their policing 
of advertising than the larger and 
financially stronger newspapers. Yet 
the testimony of the small city pub- 
lishers who were canvassed by the 
writer was practically unanimous 
that such is not the case. It is true, 
of course, that the stronger the fi- 
nancial position of the newspaper the 
better it is able to assert itself in be- 
half of higher advertising standards. 

But even publications that are 
not so well off go to greater lengths 
than is commonly realized. On this 
point a newspaperman of wide ex- 


perience had this to say, in part: « 


“Some publishers and editors would 
not lower their standards even if 


they went into the ditch financially. 
In fact, I think there are a great 
many such publishers. I believe that 
the picture of the opposite type has 
been greatly exaggerated, and for 
selfish purposes.” 

The publisher of four dailies with 
an average circulation of nearly 
6,000 was among those queried. His 
reply, in part, was: 

We have always made every effort 
to keep our columns clean of fraudu- 
lent and unsavory copy. We absolute- 
ly turn down copy that is not clean or 
any that has any irresponsible features 
about it. In spite of all our efforts to 
guard against local and national ad- 
vertising that is objectionable, how- 
ever, some occasionally creeps in. This 
is particularly true of classified adver- 
tising. We hold frequent instruction 
periods with our solicitors and clerks 
regarding copy, and if there is any 
question about any type of advertising 
whatsoever it is referred either to the 
advertising manager or to the general 
manager of the paper. I am under the 
impression that most newspapers fol- 
low this practice. 

We do not take liquor advertising, but 
we take beer and wine advertising. . . . 
However, in spite of everything we 
can do, in some moments of forgetful- 
ness or inattention, copy does go 
through which we do not approve of. 
These instances are rare and the 
trouble minor. 


The only specific complaint he 
could recall in the last fifteen years 
was one involving an advertisement 
of what purported to be a contest in 
which the prize was to be a pony 
for children. On the strength of the 
advertisement a woman sent $1.80 
to the advertiser only to discover to 
her sorrow that it was, in the lan- 
guage of the publisher, “a gyp af- 
fair.” The matter was called to the 
attention of the postal authorities, 
he said, but the advertiser had left 
“for parts unknown.” “It is obvi- 
ous,” his reply concluded, “that 
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newspapers must protect the inter- 
ests of their readers if they expect 
to have the confidence of the readers 
and be able to continue to get re- 
sults for legitimate advertising copy.” 

In similar fashion, the publisher 
of an important string of nearly a 
dozen dailies, averaging some 15,000 
in circulation, replied that “it is also 
my observation that newspapers are 
more and more weeding out un- 
scrupulous advertisers, both national 
and local, and the matter of good 
times or bad times has very little to 
do with their intention. Occasionally 
in various communities new news- 
papers start up, and in most of 
these cases they are the ones that 
solicit the unscrupulous advertising. 
In fact, this type of advertiser gen- 
erally offers these papers his busi- 
ness without solicitation.” 

Such, too, was the report of a 
publisher of a county seat daily of 
5,500 circulation, which also issues a 
weekly edition. He related an inci- 
dent to prove the point as follows: 

During the depression three Build- 

ing and Associations in —— did 
the customary thing of refusing to pay 
demands for cash. Very soon specu- 
lators came to —— seeking to buy 
depositors’ claims against these insti- 
tutions. They were offering about 50 
cents on the dollar. I had the confi- 
dence that the depositors would ulti- 
mately be able to obtain 100 per cent 
(and they did) so I steadfastly refused 
to accept the advertising copy of these 
speculators, although it seemed to rain 
upon us at a time when other adver- 
tising was scarce. The out-of-town 
speculators tried to high pressure their 
ads into the Examiner and finally es- 
tablished local contacts in the belief 
that they would be able to get into 
our columns that way, but we stood 
out and are now happy in the knowl- 
edge that we may have saved the 
funds of some, at least, of these de- 
positors. 


We endeavor to watch our classified 
closely and refuse the ads of those 
who offer $8 an hour for addressing 
envelopes and those of the same type. 
However, we do not claim to be per- 
fect in this regard because some of the 
classified copy that comes to us is dif- 
ficult to sort. In the matter of local 
advertising copy we in the small towns 
experience little difficulty. 


N THE OTHER HAND, the 
publisher-editor of a strong daily 
in a city of 300,000 voiced the con- 
viction that “hard times definitely 
lower standards,” drawing the hu- 


man analogy that “there are notable. 


exceptions of people who starve or 
commit suicide rather than steal a 
loaf of bread.” But of his own prior 
experience on so-called “weak” news- 
papers, he said, “By sticking to my 
guns I have lost some business, but 
in total I doubt that it ever amount- 
ed to more than one-tenth of 1 per 
cent of the total dollar volume. In 
other words, it doesn’t cost the box 
office must to be honest with read- 
ers.” 

Reading between the lines of the 
replies, there seems to be an impres- 
sion that the stronger newspapers 
may be somewhat more exacting in 
their advertising requirements than 
the weaker ones simply because it is 
financially easier for them to do so. 
Even so, this fact should not be 
lost sight of that even the weaker 
newspapers are scrupulous about 
their advertising columns to the 
limit of their ability to enforce their 
standards. 

In general, the policies followed 
by these newspapers may be taken 
as fairly representative of those 
practiced by most responsible Amer- 
ican newspapers. While it is true 
that some unscrupulous advertisers 


have misused —and probably still 
misuse — the columns of the news- 
papers, this has been in spite of 
rather than through any widespread 
connivance on the part of the latter. 
As a matter of fact, the newspapers 
have no choice except to protect 
their columns from such exploita- 
tion and prostitution. They must do 
so if only for a selfish reason, but 
they must also do it in the interests 
of the public and the honest adver- 
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tiser. Much remains to be accom- 
plished by the newspapers and others 
interested in and concerned with ad- 
vertising censorship, but in the mean- 
time the newspapers have had nei- 
ther the recognition nor the credit 
they deserve for their efforts to date. 
Finally, the problem is one whose 
eventually complete solution will re- 
quire the joint efforts of all the in- 
terested parties: publishers, adver- 
tisers and the public. 
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Berore I Forcer. By Burton Ras- 
coe. Garden City, N. Y.; Double- 
day, Doran and Company, Inc. 
1937. xix-+442 pp. $3.00. 
Reading Burton Rascoe’s “Be- 

fore I Forget” is like growing up. 
Childhood and adolescence are dif- 
ficult; maturity brings its compensa- 
tions. In Parts I and II, in which 
he deals with his childhood and 
school life in Kentucky and Okla- 
homa, Mr. Rascoe is, for this re- 
viewer, too concerned with minute 
detail, too ready with lists and cate- 
gories of books and people. Perhaps 
it is unreasonable to expect from 
more than a very few writers of 
autobiography, the introspective 
interpretation Lincoln Steffens gives 
to his boyhood experiences. 

As this narration progresses 
through Shawnee, Oklahoma, to 
Chicago, it picks up interest. From 
newspaper work in which he had 
been engaged since early high school 
days, young Rascoe expected mainly 
a living; from the University of Chi- 
cago he expected the satisfaction of 
intellectual desires which had been 
whetted by a precocious absorption 
in books. Chicago newspapers gave 
him the pittance of the green metro- 
politan reporter, but the University 
he found so pedantic and sterile that 
after two years he quit in disgust. 
His experiences in the class room 
have an ominously familiar ring. He 
wanted teachers but, with few ex- 
ceptions, he found pedagogues in- 
tent upon research and publication. 

The last half of the book deals 
with the author’s work as a Chicago 
newspaper man and is rich in inci- 
dent and anecdote. During the 
greater part of the World War and 
post-war decade of 1910 to 1920, 
Mr. Rascoe was a staff member of 
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the Chicago Tribune. As reporter, 
special writer, dramatic critic and 
literary editor he had ample oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with 
that newspaper. His impressions are 
set down with candor and honesty. 
Particularly illuminating is the chap- 
ter on Joseph Medill Patterson, in 
which that scion of an illustrious 
Chicago journalistic family is char- 
acterized as a man of great hon- 
esty and courage, but of narrow 
mentality. 

Often amusingly, but always hon- 
estly, Mr. Rascoe unmasks such 
Chicago newspaper personages as 
Walter Howey, James Keeley, Percy 
Hammond, Will Cuppy, James 
O’Donnell Bennett, Bert Leston 
Taylor, Robert Burns Peattie, and 
those notable exponents of forceful 
circulation methods, Max and Moses 
Annenberg. 

As literary editor, Rascoe took an 
important part in Chicago’s literary 
battles. Continually he trained his 
guns on what he considered the com- 
placency and stodginess of New York 
literary critics. He brought to Trib- 
une readers early praise of Cabell, 
Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson, Carl 
Sandburg, Ring Lardner, Sinclair 
Lewis. While Mencken was thunder- 
ing on the Eastern front, Rascoe was 
doing valiant service in the Middle 
Western sector. The evidence is 
probably too slight from which to 
draw definite conclusions, but in 
recalling such men as Huneker, 
Mencken, Harry Hansen and Ras- 
coe, one wonders if the broad out- 
look of the superior newspaper critic 
has not played a significant part in 
encouraging the freedom and vital- 
ity of twentieth century American 
literature. 

Epwin H. Forp 
University of Minnesota 
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Bioop on THE Moon. By Linton 
Wells. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. 1937. 418 pp. $3.00. 


An improved understanding by 
the reading public of the problems 
facing foreign correspondents, cou- 
pled with a deeper appreciation of 
the importance of new sources, 
should result from the vogue for 
books giving experiences of reporters 
in foreign fields. 

In “Blood on the Moon,” Linton 
Wells gives an objective view of 
many of the great adventures of 
modern times, covered by him as a 
correspondent for newspapers and 
press associations. His detailed ac- 
counts of strenuous efforts against 
great obstacles to obtain the truth, 
furnishes an illuminating back- 
ground for judgment of the prod- 
ucts of the writer in foreign fields. 

From his first newspaper work in 
foreign fields as a member of the 


staff of the China Press in Shang- 
hai, to reporting the “Ethiopian 
Nightmare” twenty-five years later 
for the New York Herald Tribune, 
the correspondent gives a thrilling 


account of his experiences. The 
volume reveals much information of 
a background value which is not 
available elsewhere, although it lacks 
the exact detail which would make 
the book of greater use to stu- 
dents. This is true especially in the 
chapter devoted to the Nicaraguan 
situation in 1926-27. Wells gives 
the inside story of how the United 
States was forced to land troops 
when the British government threat- 
ened to intervene and violate the 
Monroe Doctrine if its nationals 
were not protected. 

The author reported the Kolchak 
revolt for Leslie’s. Not only does 


he present an interesting account of 
the collapse of the White Russian’s 
effort, but the information helps 
the reader to understand some of 
the more important factors behind 
the counter-revolutionary move- 
ment. Similarly, the account of Ja- 
pan’s seizure of the German port of 
Tsingtao, and other developments 
in the Far East, which were re- 
ported by Wells, adds new informa- 
tion to the “World War Side Show” 
in Asia. 

Interesting chapters in the book 
tell of the writer’s experiences in 
Mexico for the International News 
Service when Carranza was in 
power; in Tokio in 1923 when the 
great earthquake occurred; accom- 
panying for the Associated Press the 
United States army airplanes across 
the Orient in the first world circling 
flight in 1924; keeping in touch with 
the Prince of Wales, on his visit to 
the United States, an assignment 
from the Chicago Tribune; a race 
around the world with Edward S. 
Evans, Jr., in twenty-eight days, 
written for the North American 
Newspaper Alliance; sojourning in 
Geneva when the League of Na- 
tions was considering Japan’s inva- 
sion of Manchuria; and in Moscow 
in 1932, when it was necessary to 
report the ending of the first Five- 
Year Plan and the start of the sec- 
ond. 

“Blood on the Moon” is of in- 
terest to the student of develop- 
ments in the Far East. Attention 
must be given to his statements con- 
cerning the prospects of the impend- 
ing conflict between Russia and Ja- 
pan. He offers constructive advice 
regarding the course the United 
States should follow to keep from 
being drawn “into the current car- 
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rying the world toward the flam- 
ing vortex of war.” 


J. L. O’SuLiivan 
Marquette University 


* * * 


Tue Newspaper In AMERICA. 
The Evolution of a Social Instru- 
ment. By Alfred McClung Lee, 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1937. xiv + 797 pp. $3.50. 
History is primarily the inter- 

pretation of unique events; sociol- 

ogy is the explanation of societal 
processes. Dr. Lee’s expanded doc- 
toral dissertation is neither a con- 
ventional history nor a sociological 
disquisition, but a study of the evo- 
lution of a social institution. Em- 
ploying only historical data and 
selecting only data relevant to so- 
cial change, the author has writ- 
ten a definitive natural history of 
the newspaper. It is a magnificent 
work. Scholarship demands familiar- 
ity with specific materials, indefa- 
tigability and unusual intelligence. 

Dr. Lee brought to his work all of 

these qualifications in abundance. 
The author approaches his task 

with the assumption that the “blind 
forces of society and not appre- 
ciably the creative urge of a few 

Greeleys, Danas, and Hearsts mold 

the future of the industry.” Em- 

ploying the concepts and terminol- 
ogy of Sumner, Keller, and Ogburn, 
he shows that the evolutionary pro- 
cess operates through the factors of 
invention or social variation, selec- 
tive elimination and transmission; 
that the determinative factors are 
certain folkways and mores, tech- 
nological change and other influ- 
ences, and that the history of the 
daily newspaper is the history of 
certain adjustments. 

The study concludes that the evo- 
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lutionary process “represents a vast 
number of largely unplanned ac- 


tions expedient to the individuals 
involved within the limits of their 
foresight.” The author discovers, 
too, that the “tendency to resist the 
acceptance of a new variation, called 
cultural lag, is less observable in 
the physical or economic basis of 
newspaper publishing than in edi- 
torial policy.” 

This deterministic interpretation 
is quite mechanistic. The prime mo- 
tivation in the evolution of the 
newspaper has been the “box of- 
fice.” Dr. Lee concludes that the 
major units in the industry have de- 
veloped into “huge, relatively sta- 
ble, monopolistic ventures,” and 
that freedom of the press has come 
to mean exclusive freedom for a few 
hundred wealthy proprietors to ex- 
ert influence on the masses through 
the medium of the daily newspaper. 
While this is true, the Lee interpre- 
tation ignores entirely the subtle 
psychological motivations of edi- 
torial policy, such as the personal 
vanity of certain publishers, the 
psychopathic tendencies in other pub- 
lishers, and the inevitable effect on 
newspaper proprietors and editors 
of their face-to-face relationships 
with financial and industrial mag- 
nates. He fails, too, to appraise ade- 
quately the importance of the post- 
depression columnists in reviving 
personal journalism. As a conse- 
quence of this viewpoint, two or 
three non sequiturs are apparent as 
well as a few caustic obiter dicta, 
unsound as generalizations. For the 
same reason the work, as it will 
‘affect the young newspaperman— 
who inevitably is a hero-worshipper 
—is more disconsolate than inspira- 
tional. 


- 
¥ 
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Although the author disclaims 
interpretation in terms of some 
philosophical frame of reference, the 
work is doctrinaire in places. By 
the device of “asking questions of 
the future historian,” he expresses 
value - judgments and sometimes 
does not ignore the moralistic cri- 
teria he professes not to apply. To 
this degree his natural history verges 
on the sociological disquisition he is 
trying not to write. 

When the teacher of journalism 


perceives the splendid historical con-— 


tributions of Dr. Lee, he will cer- 
tainly forgive his not mentioning 
Godkin at any place and his vir- 
tual neglect of most of the other 
editorial personalities. Dr. Lee has 
done invaluable spade work in nu- 
merous fields heretofore neglected, 
such as labor, press clubs, trade and 
professional associations, newsprint, 
the Sunday newspaper, press agen- 
try, and staff organization. His in- 
terpretation of a mass of statis- 
tical data with his tentative pro- 
jection of certain curves will be 
invaluable to the teacher. He has, 
too, made numerous contributions 
by his discovery of new data; for 
example, the first daily newspaper 
in America was not the Pennsyl- 
vania Packet and Daily Advertiser 
of September 21, 1784, but the 
Pennsylvania Evening Post, and 
Daily Advertiser of June 17, 1783. 
Cutton R. 
Stanford University 
* 


Tue Sunpapers oF Battrmore. By 
G. W. Johnson, F. R. Kent, H. 
L. Mencken, Hamilton Owens. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1937. 


xii+430+xvi pp. Ill. $3.75. 


This is one of the best histories 
of an individual newspaper written 
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by members of its staff. It is a val- 
uable contribution towards filling 
out our picture of the development 
of the American press. We have stu- 
dents of other penny papers in New 
York and of how they grew into the 
mammoth dailies of today. Now we 
have a story of the penny Balti- 
more Sun of 1837, which changed 
by a series of explosive revolutions 
in the course of a century to the 
famous Baltimore Sunpapers of 
1937. It is a story worth telling. 

This volume, nevertheless, has all 
the advantages and disadvantages 
of a study of a newspaper written 
by members of its own staff. On 
the plus side the reader gets in- 
side history, the viewpoint of the 
editors and changes in policy from 
first-hand sources. On the negative 
side, staff historians tend to neglect 
or whitewash certain vital details; 
they are not analytical of their 
own work and their concentration 
on the unique aspects of their own 
newspaper prevents them from link- 
ing their journal to national move- 
ments within the field. Common 
characteristics are not noted scien- 
tifically. Because they do not see 
the paper as a social institution 
functioning in society, the economic, 
cultural and psychological trends 
in the population are not traced to 
show their effects on the newspaper. 

The volume has a general un- 
evenness of treatment, due undoubt- 
edly to the fact that four authors 
had their hands in its writing. There 
was a master-plan, it is clear, but 
its lack of balance and consistency 
of presentation are marked. 

By far the most readable and 
well-rounded section is Gerald W. 
Johnson’s. He covers the establish- 
ment of the Sun in 1887 by Arunah 
S. Abell and takes it through the 
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founder’s death in 1888. This part 
is written with genuine charm, lit- 
erary flavor and objectivity. John- 
son describes how enterprising and 
energetic the founder was in using 
the telegraph and pony express, and 
he links this development to the 
New York press. Becoming absorbed 
in the period, the writer presents a 
lively brief account of the bustling 
Baltimore into which the Sun was 
born. 

While it is the best section, it is 
unfortunate that Johnson did not 
develop his material further. The 
background of Baltimore is effective- 
ly done, but it is chiefly atmosphere 


. thrown in. It is not woven in to 


show the relationship of the peo- 
ple to the paper, though some of 
the social factors favorable for the 
emergence of the penny press are 
mentioned. There is no extensive an- 
alytical study of the content of the 
penny Sun to learn why it appealed 
then. Johnson utilized the usual 
reasons from previous historical 
studies, for these were all the tools 
with which he had to work. Thus, 
as in later sections, we get nothing 
very new to our stock of original 
ideas about the American press, but 
we do see how the penny pattern 
spread to Baltimore. The historian, 
unfortunately, does not learn how 
Baltimore journalism differed from 
the original New York pattern. 

In the following sections of the 
book, no background of the city as 
a growing metropolis, with its eco- 
nomic, cultural and civic aches and 
pains, is etched in. And there is 
little tie-up with Hearst, Pulitzer, 
Scripps, Ochs in the newspaper field. 
We get the changes produced by 
these personalities only by implica- 


tion. 
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Frank R. Kent deals with the po- 
litical fights of the Sun during the 
1880’s and 1890’s, and the Cleve- 
land and Bryan campaigns. Egged 
on by its newspaper opposition and 
the reform elements, the Sun was 
aroused to strike out belligerently 
against the powerful machine poli- 
ticians of the day. This section is 
written from an editorial writer’s 
chair rather than a reporter’s desk. 

That excellent reporter, Henry L. 
Mencken, deals with the Sun at the 
turn of the century, and this section 
bristles with facts and marches 
along swiftly. He picks up the 
line of ownership from the time 
Abell sons and grandsons inherited 
the paper, and he describes their 
quarrels over its management. The 
property became very valuable, 
paying large dividends. Editorially, 
we learn, it became stodgy and be- 
gan to run down. This was the 
cycle occurring in other New York 
morning newspapers, though this is 
not mentioned. With the death of 
some of the heirs and old-time 
executives and the compelling com- 
petition of other papers, the Sun 
began to undergo a revolution in 
1904. The sparks had been gen- 
erated by Pulitzer and Hearst before. 

The dynamic, bold Charles H. 
Grasty, who now enters the Sun pic- 
ture, is portrayed vividly. In 1910, 
after a stormy, successful career 
on various newspapers, he per- 
suaded several wealthy Baltimore 
bankers and business men to help 
him purchase a controlling block of 
the Sun stock and make him pub- 
lisher. Once in that executive’s chair, 
enterprising Grasty accelerated the 
revolution begun a few years earlier. 
His philosophy of public service 
journalism is elaborately presented, 
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but its specific effects on the Sun 
policy are not shown. The Evening 
Sun, Grasty’s brain-child, was an 
expensive, squalling infant at first 
and ate up all the dividends made 
by the morning and Sunday Suns. 
When the stockholders had to con- 
tinue pouring money down the 
chute, they curbed Grasty’s hand by 
taking financial control from him 
in 1914. He soon resigned. 
Financier Van Lear Black, the 


son of H. Crawford Black, one of. 


Grasty’s backers, was selected to 
pull the papers out of the red, and 
he was highly successful. A good 
word picture of Mr. Black and his 
methods is drawn with keen zest. 
Though the World War occurred 
during this time, no line is given 
to the attitude of the Sunpapers in 
the pre-war days. This likewise 
holds true of earlier sections when 
the Sun must have taken a stand 
on the Spanish-American war crisis, 
trusts, labor unions, Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Hamilton Owens describes the 
Suns since 1920. This is a chatty, 
informative section, as inside office 
stories are told and brief biogra- 
phies of Sunmen are sketched. The 
general philosophy of the Sun edi- 
tors is presented and will be recog- 
nized by readers of the papers. 
Owens tell how after Mr. Black had 
built up the financial side of the 
papers, the directors put their stress 
on strengthening the reportorial and 
editorial organization, with Paul 
Patterson as co-ordinator. The pin- 
prick technique of the Evening Sun 
editorial writers is defended from 
those who have characterized it as 
superficial and insincere. 

In the last chapter the widely- 
accepted reputation of the Sun- 
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papers as “liberal” is denied in sev- 
eral places by members of the staff. 
It boasts of an old-fashioned belief 
in economic and political Jaissez- 
faire, free speech for minorities, and 
an opposition to most of the New 
Deal measures. 
Sipney Kosre 
* 


Tue Press anp Worvp Arrairs. By 
Robert W. Desmond. New York: 
D. Appleton, Century Company. 
1937. xxv-+421 pp. $3.25. 


The press of the world as the 
great channel of international news 
communication parades before the 
reader of this book. Its varied or- 
ganizational structure, its function- 
ing in the principal countries of the 
world, and the obstacles which ham- 
per it in reporting the news of the 
world pass before the reader in 
rapid review. 

It is the first volume which has 
attempted to bring together the 
mass both of technical information 
and of critical appraisal of the press 
as a power in international affairs. 
The author has assembled this ma- 
terial both from his experience and 
the observations of many other stu- 
dents of world journalism. Foot- 
notes and an appended biblography 
include most of the recent literature 
in the field. 

The book begins with a survey 
of the historical development of 
news and the news appetite. It pro- 
ceeds to a description of the nu- 
merous press associations which 
gather the news around the world 
and includes a good technical ex- 
position of how news is gathered, 
written, and transmitted by foreign 
correspondents. The chapter on 
“The News Network” affords an 
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excellent bird’s-eye view of the 
technical facilities of news trans- 
mission—mail, telephone, telegraph, 
cable and the various kinds of radio 
transmission. “Obstacles to the 
Flow of News” is devoted chiefly 
to censorship and propaganda. Five 
types of censorship are described, 
including the pressures exerted by 
governments upon foreign corre- 
spondents. The author also refers 
to the “censorship of confidences,” 
by which news is bottled up by gov- 
ernment officials by their revealing it 
“in confidence.” The 1982 Madrid 
convention and its effects upon 
American journalists abroad is dis- 
cussed. Governmental propaganda 
techniques and the “publicity atti- 
tudes” of foreign offices and the 
American Department of State are 
explained. The author compares the 
American attitude of frankness with 
the secrecy that dominates in other 
parts of the world. Dean Wigmore’s 
expostulations against secrecy in 
Washington are not so kindly. The 
author concludes that propaganda 
and counter-propaganda result not 
in education, but confusion. The 
hope lies in a press which will pro- 
vide “a clear and adequate supply 
of facts.” 

Successive chapters on “News of 
the Old World,” “News of the New 
World,” and “News of the Far 
East,” examine the press in every 
important country in the world and 
discuss the problems of reporting 
the news in those countries. These 
chapters are especially valuable, 
even though the view afforded the 
reader is frequently kaleidoscopic— 
necessarily so, perhaps, because of 
the immensity of the subject. Brit- 
ish self-censorship of the press, 
French venality, the iron lung of 
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propaganda ministries and foreign 
offices, controls applied by pressure 
groups in various countries, and 
many other obstacles to the unde- 
filed flow of news are presented. 

The final chapter, “Autocrats of 
the Press,” discusses publishers, edi- 
tors and readers as they affect this 
flow of news. The author criticizes 
the press, in America and abroad, 
for being gripped by a “business 
mentality.” The reader is the great 
imponderable, however, whose tastes 
and conscience in world news must 
be sensitized if improvement in 
world news is to be accomplished. 
The shackles of the press will not 
fall off, the author declares, “until 
the almighty reader rises in his 
majesty and demands an unob- 
structed news channel . . .” 

This book parades problems more 
than it analyzes them. It should 
have an appeal for the thoughtful 
general reader as well as the stu- 
dent in schools of journalism. For 
the mature student of comparative 
journalism and of public opinion in 
its international aspects, this book 
slides over a number of topics. Press 
laws and regulations are dealt with 
too generally. While many of these 
laws hamper the news, a few of 
them are significant in international 
affairs because they do restrain the 
press, in contrast with conditions 
before the World War when the 
European press indulged in an orgy 
of hatred. Professional organizations, 
national, regional, and international, 
are a force in world affairs and are 
deserving of examination. The up- 
heaval in British and French jour- 
jnalism today is transforming the 
journalism of both countries, and 
the conduct of international affairs 
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will feel the effect of the resultant 
changes. 

The Fascist and Communist in- 
sistence upon the theory—if not 
the practice—of a construciive na- 
tionalistic press and the literature 
pertaining to that theory merit 
evaluation. Specific contributions to 
world enlightenment in the news 
by great newspapers like the Man- 
chester Guardian and by individ- 
ual journalists would have helped 
in rounding out the picture of the 
part being played by the press in 
world affairs. Finally, education for 
journalism, or the lack of it through- 
out the world with the exception of 
the United States, is a vital prob- 
lem in the molding of responsible 
and effective channels of interna- 
tional news. 

Yet the author of this book has 
produced a valuable contribution to 
the study of world journalism. He 
has performed a task that has 


needed execution in recent years. 
From its pages the reader senses 
something in the immensity of the 
obstacles which confront democra- 
cies in this modern world in their 
struggle for enlightenment and for 
existence. 


Reve. R. Bartow 
University of Illinois 
* 7 * 


We Cover tHe Wor tp. By Fifteen 
Correspondents. Edited by Eu- 
gene Lyons. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 1937. 441 
pp. $3.00. 


In twenty to thirty pages each, 
fourteen men and one woman reveal 
how they went about reporting 
events the world over for the Amer- 
ican press. The word “reveal” is 
used, not as a convenient journal- 
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istic catch-word, but as expressing 
exactly what these correspondents 
do for the reader. Each of the writ- 
ers gives insight into his intellec- 
tual and emotional approach to his 
work and his estimate of his reader’s 
interests, intellectual and emotional. 

Such a collection, naturally 
enough, is something to pick up 
for a few minutes or to read in in- 
stallments on a train. And it is 
also, of course, uneven in quality. 

The contributions by the three 
established Far Eastern correspond- 
ents constitute the most worth- 
while substance in the volume. Hal- 
lett Abend’s “Ten Years in the 
Orient,” Frank H. Hedges’ “One 
Must Know Japan,” and Randall 
Gould’s “China in Revolt” give a 
helpful picture of the problem fac- 
ing correspondents attempting to re- 
port to America events in Japan 
and China, one which will interest 
not only the general reader, but 
also the specialist in Far Eastern 
affairs. They are particularly useful 
as a supplement to Miles W. 
Vaughn’s “Covering the Far East” 
(reviewed in the JouRNALISM Quar- 
TERLY in December, 1936). 

Among other chapters that stand 
out in retrospect are Jack Starr- 
Hunt’s “Mexico: Land of Manana,” 
William Henry Chamberlain’s “My 
Russian Education,” Webb Miller’s 
“The Little World War in Spain,” 
and Linton Wells’ “The Rape of 
Ethiopia.” The latter, of course, re- 
minds the reader of Wells’ New 
York Herald Tribune colleague, 
John Whitaker, and his reactions to 
the fighting in Ethiopia in his “And 
Fear Came.” Wells says that Eng- 
land, if she had had the “nerve,” 
could have stopped the “rape of 
Ethiopia.” Whitaker, on the other 
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hand, thinks it was not a matter of 
“nerve” but of unwillingness to pay 
the price—genuine fulfillment of her 
League of Nations covenant obliga- 
tions. 

James A. Mills in his “Scoop- 
Hunting Around the World” tells 
how he got his beat on the Rickett 
oil concession phantasy. 

Lyons offers as his own contribu- 
tion a “Persian Interlude,” the tale 
of his obtaining an interview with 
the self-made Shah-an-Shah and of 
how he forgot his carefully rehearsed 
withdrawal from the sublime pres- 
ence. It is a tale which goes rather 
with Marryat’s “Pacha of Many 
Tales” than with the Arabian 
Nights. 

Karl von Wiegand, Frazier Hunt, 
Mary Knight and others have con- 
tributed fragmentary bits of revela- 
tions, of themselves and their assign- 
ments. 


RecGinaLp CoGGESHALL 
University of Maine. 


* * * 


Forty Years on Main Srreer. By 
William Allen White. Compiled 
by Russell H. Fitzgibbon. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 
1937. xvi-+409 pp. Ill. $3.00. 


Any collection of William Allen 
White’s editorials is interesting; this 
one is made particularly so by the 
compiler’s effort to show the trends 
of the writer’s opinion from the 
time he took over the Emporia 
Gazette in 1895 to the present. In so 
doing Mr. Fitzgibbon has dispensed 
with general chronological presenta- 
tion, grouping the editorials in 
chapters according to their subject 
matter. Each chapter carries a short 
introduction which sums up the 
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compiler’s interpretation of the 
White trends. 

There is considerable responsibil- 
ity involved in compiling a study of 
this kind. Brevity necessitates selec- 
tion and the choices made can so 
easily lead to controversy. Mr. Fitz- 
gibbon has done his job well, how- 
ever. The book can be enjoyed cas- 
ually or analytically; it can be ap- 
proached sociologically, psycholog- 
ically, historically, politically or 
journalistically. In any or all of 
these approaches the reader may dis- 
agree with Mr. Fitzgibbon’s con- 
clusions, but the difference in most 
cases will develop from a differ- 
ence in premise. 

In a way it is an injustice to dig 
up a man’s earliest thoughts and 
present them in the light of the 
present. It seems to be taking an 
unholy advantage; it’s like delving 
into his family closet. But it is a 
price that must be paid by news- 
paper men and politicians — they 
ask for it when they choose their 
profession and in many cases con- 
temporary thought benefits. 

Mr. White’s swing from conserv- 
atism in youth to liberalism in late 
years seems to be an enigma. Mr. 
Fitzgibbon speaks of it and Mr. 
White infers it continually in his 
pithy footnotes. Both look at it as 
a pendulous swing which Mr. White 
asserts may continue until a com- 
plete circle has been inscribed, 
placing him back on the rocks of 
conservatism in his dotage. If lib- 
eralism and conservatism were fixed 
factors, the picture might be true, 
but it might be more logical to view 
them as variable and seek a more 
fixed element in the man himself. 

The element might be idealism 
which seems to have fixed the lim- 
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its for the Gazette’s endorsement of 
political and social movements. 
Time and again Mr. White’s reti- 
cence to join the crowd seems trace- 
able to a nearly definable idea of 
right and wrong. At times he was 
swept along by external pressures 
but a subconscious resentment when 
he was “pushed” into a position 
seemed to be always present. This 
might explain, as well, the Gazette’s 
editorial inconsistency, and what 
has been looked upon as vacillating 
expression of opinion might better 
be viewed as a straight and direct 
growth of idealism. His leanings to 
the Republican party are explain- 
able. He matured on a Republican 
slope where prevailing winds were 
Republican. Not always were they 
fresh, however, and he resisted to 
the extent that his grain is still 
straightly idealistic. 

From the journalistic viewpoint, 
there is much to be learned from 
the White style. It adds as well to 
the picture of the man who can- 
not be disregarded in American 
journalism history. 

Anprew C. 
State University of Montana 


* * * 


Heapiininc America. Edited by 
Frank Luther Mott. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1937. 
xvii+542 pp. $1.40. 


A carefully planned, nation-wide 
system for the gathering of mate- 
rials has enabled this collection of 
100 outstanding news and feature 
stories of 1935-36 to establish a new 
standard of excellence for works of 
its kind. Thousands of clippings 
were read by the board of thirty- 
two co-operating editors selected 
from school and department of jour- 
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nalism faculties, each of whom was 
responsible for selecting the out- 
standing work which appeared in 
the newspapers of his area. Support- 
ing the board’s efforts were scores 
of managing editors and other promi- 
nent newspaper men who aided the 
search for the most excellent stories. 
Thus a wide selection of carefully 
evaluated copy, representative of all 
sections of the United States, was 
available for the final choice of ma- 
terial which was made by Dr. Mott. 

The stories which he has in- 
cluded have a three-fold value. They 
afford students and working news- 
paper men up-to-date examples of 
writing technique in the handling of 
many story types. As a group, they 
record the history of 1935-36 in 
somewhat dramatic form, flashing to 
the reader the highlights of prin- 
cipal events in the period. Going 
beyond the objectives usually real- 
ized in histories, the collection gives 
the reader an impression of the dom- 
inant atmosphere and moods of the 
time. This third value is attained 
largely through background and fea- 
ture stories such as those dealing 
with the drought and the depres- 
sion-recovery cycle. 

A feature of special interest and 
of real value to the student of re- 
porting is the system of headnotes. 
Introducing each story is a brief 
account of its background and the 
method of its preparation. Facts for 
these headnotes were supplied by 
the writers whose work is included 
in the volume and are presented in 
many cases largely in the reporter’s 
own words, 

Types of articles to which special 
sections of the book have been de- 
voted include interviews, news stor- 
ies with feature handling, miscel- 
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laneous features, obituaries, foreign 
correspondence, criticism, and stor- 
ies of the 1936 presidential cam- 
paign, disasters, heat and drought, 
depression and recovery, finance, 
crime, crusades, celebrations and pa- 
rades, personalities, sports and sci- 
ence. Of special interest to news- 
paper men because of their content 
are “The Lindberghs Leave Amer- 
ica” by Lauren D. Lyman of the 
New York Times, “The Supreme 
Court on a Free Press,” by William 
H. Doherty of Universal Service, 
“Hauptmann Execution” by Damon 
Runyon for Editor & Publisher, 
and “The Spanish Censor” by Karl 
H. von Wiegand of Universal Service. 

Thirty-two pages of suggestions 
for study prepared by Edward Files 
Mason, assistant professor of jour- 
nalism, University of Iowa, and 
twenty-six articles illustrating vari- 
ous methods of handling routine 
stories conclude the text edition of 
the book but are omitted from 
the trade edition issued by the pub- 
lishers. 

Dovetass W. Miter 

Syracuse University 


* * * 


Twenty Eventruu Years. By Law- 
rence Kaye Hodges. New York: 
Wilson-Erickson. Me. 1987. 524 
pp. $4.00. 


When the profound and scholarly 
Harvey W. Scott, for more than 
forty years editor of the Portland 
Oregonian, was tracing out an idea 
or feeling for an elusive word, he 
had a way of writing “solidity” over 
and over on sheets of paper, which 
slipped into the wastebasket. This 
collection of editorials written by 
Mr. Hodges and published in the 
Oregonian in the score of years be- 


tween the inauguration of Woodrow 
Wilson and that of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt brings to mind that word 
solidity. The thinking is close, the 
style compact. 

If this happens not to be a book 
that one would pick up for relaxa- 
tion in a jaded moment, lay it to 
the subject matter and not to the 
style; it is heavy with meaty opin- 
ion but not with words or complex 
sentence structures. 

As Paul R. Kelty, editor of the 
Oregonian, observes in a foreword, 
Mr. Hodges’ training was thorough. 
Before he wrote editorials regularly, 
he edited telegraph copy for many 
years, and he delved deeply in back- 
ground material. He knew his his- 
tory, philosophy, geography, eco- 
nomics. He knew Oregon and its 
commercial and shipping activities 
intimately and wrote of them with 
authority. 

This book contains several hun- 
dred editorials on the many phases 
of national and foreign affairs, state 
and national business and finance. 
To all of these general subjects with 
their many ramifying topics he 
brought exceptional knowledge and 
progressive, eager study. 

Mr. Hodges’ general conservatism 
is indicated in this collection of edi- 
torials. Habitually he did not guess. 
His writings, in this collection, re- 
flect the fullest confidence in the 
present American system of demo- 
cratic government, with no desire for 
radical change of any sort. 

In the group of editorials classi- 
fied under “Politics” are two deal- 
ing with Franklin Roosevelt. The 
first, dated August 22, 1920, con- 
tfasts his record as assistant secre- 
tary of the navy with that of his 
cousin Theodore, referred to as “not 
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the man to cover delinquencies.” 
The last one cited (October 22, 
1932, during a national campaign) 
concludes: “Theodore Roosevelt was 
careful about the kind of friends 
he attracted to his standard. Frank- 
lin welcomes any man who seems to 
have a following with votes.” This 
will be classified by some readers as 
one of the Oregonian man’s few 


guesses. 

Mr. Hodges is particularly lucid 
and instructive in his editorials on 
business and financial subjects, rail- 
roads, shipping and Oregon com- 
merce in general, to which subjects 
nearly one-fourth of the editorials in 
this collection are devoted. 

The book, in short, is a reflec- 
tion of the “solidity” of Oregonian 
editorials in the 20 years following 
the death of Harvey W. Scott. It is 
packed with facts. One need not 
agree with all the opinions ex- 
pressed, but one must admit a gen- 
eral soundness of attitude and stu- 
diousness of habit which it were 
well for editorial writers more gen- 
erally to emulate. 

Georce S. TurRNBULL 
University of Oregon 


Manvat on Mernops or Repro- 
puctne Researcn Marerias. By 
Robert C. Binkley and Asso- 
ciates. Ann Arbor: Edwards 
Brothers, Inc. 1936. xiii+-207 pp. 
$3.50. 


This volume has grown out of the 
activities of the Joint Committee on 
Materials for Research set up by 
the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil and the American Council of 
Learned Societies. Dr. Binkley is 
chairman of this committee, and 
he has conducted the surveys and 
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accumulated the copious and varied 
materials upon which this Manual 
is founded. In 1981 the committee 
issued a “tentative edition,” which 
is superseded by the present more 
comprehensive and up-to-date book. 

It is an amazingly fine piece of 
work. Its thoroughness, its sound 
thinking, and its intelligent arrange- 
ment of its data compel the admira- 
tion of the reader. 

The scope of the Manual is broad. 
It begins with a survey of costs of 
book publishing, considering espe- 
cially the scholarly book. Printing, 
multigraphing, and the various 
photo-offset processes are then con- 
sidered. Costs and economies in the 
type-script, carbons, hectographing, 
mimeographing, and_photo-offset 
from typescript are next, followed 
by blue-printing, photostating and 
allied techniques. The relation of il- 
lustrations and diagrams to the 
reproducing processes is taken up, 
and the collotype, photogravure, 
aquatone, dermaprint and other 
methods are explained. In the de- 
partment of preservation of mate- 
rials, there are studies of paper per- 
manence techniques, filing and bind- 
ing, the various microfilm apparatus 
and projecting devices, and sound 
records 


The book itself is produced by 
planograph in a page size of about 
8% inches by 11 inches, and is 
copiously illustrated by examples 
showing economy in various sizes 
and kinds of type and various meth- 
ods of lay-out, by pictures and sam- 
ple pages explaining machines and 
processes available for the repro- 
duction of research work, and by 
practical examples of methods of 
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Even more admirable than the 
remarkable collection and arrange- 
ment of data is the sound reason- 
ing about the proper principles of 
publishing “the records of civiliza- 
tion and the materials of scholar- 
ship.” 

Frank Lutruer Mort 
State University of Iowa 


* * * 


NEWSPAPERS AND THE News. By 
Susan M. Kingsbury, Hornell Hart 
and Associates. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1937. xi + 238 pp. 
$2.50. 

This study, Chapters I, II, III, 
IV, and VII of which appeared in 
the JouRNALISM QuARTERLY in 1933- 
34, represents an effort to measure 
the ethics of some outstanding Amer- 
ican newspapers through the aid of 
statistical indexes. It seeks to prove 
on a qualitative rather than quanti- 
- tative basis the degree of bias existing 
on such subjects as socialization ‘and 
sensationalism, congressional contro- 
versies, headline treatment, ethics, 
pernicious medical advertising, and 
social service. 

The chief value of the volume lies 
in the contribution it makes to pos- 
sible methodology in journalistic re- 
search. In most instances the results 
achieved are less interesting than the 
methods employed in working to- 
ward the results. The authors state 
their primary interest in the tech- 
niques of research from the outset 
and follow up their own methods by 
devoting the second part of the book 
to a rapid examination of some of 
the more traditional procedures in 
studying the press. 

Two or three illustrations will suf- 
fice to give some idea of the method- 
ology employed. In showing the de- 
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gree of bias in favor of either social- 
ization or sensationalism in forty- 
four newspapers, twenty-three spec- 
trum lines of news interest were 
developed. From these lines the 
authors computed numerical values 
by the statistical method of “suc- 
cessive approximation.” These num- 
bers, in turn, were applied in estab- 
lishing a statistical news spectra of 
the forty-four papers under either 
socialization or sensationalism. 

Similar methods were used in mak- 
ing other tests. Bias on Congres- 
sional controversies is shown on a 
qualitative basis by setting up index 
numbers and illustrating deviations 
from the median ratio on such 
questions as a debate over a cruiser 
bill. Bias in headlines is illustrated 
by degrees to which given newspa- 
pers showed partisanship as com- 
pared with the median in a diversi- 
fied list of papers. This was followed 
by setting up an index of bias in 
favor of disarmament or prepared- 
ness statistically computed on the 
median of a list of twelve papers. 

Little surprise will be occasioned 
by many of the results obtained. It 
is obvious that ethical standards are 
retarded by some papers, and ad- 
vanced by others. 

Some may question the claim of 
the authors that the degree of bias 
can be adequately proved through a 
sampling of headline treatment and 
news display. More may question 
the whole idea of conducting re- 
search on the more complex but 
faster basis of statistical method due 
to the variable factors always pres- 
ent in such essentials as sampling. 

. But the book deserves full credit 
for at least attempting to blaze a 
trail in the direction of more thor- 
ough and more accurate research. If 
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the methodology employed proves 
its merit it follows that many of the 
generalizations made about newspa- 
pers, both on the lecture platform or 
on the printed page, would fall by 
the wayside in favor of more ac- 
curate testings. The relating of sta- 
tistical method to journalistic re- 
search carries the implication, at 
least, that the student of journalism 
in the future may have to be pre- 
pared to include this weapon in his 
equipment. 
Frep E. Merwin 

Syracuse University 


* * * 


OF NEwsPAPER MANAGE- 
MENT. By James E. Pollard. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1937. viii + 462 pp. 
$3.50. 


Teachers of courses in newspaper 
management, the business problems 
of the newspaper and newspaper ad- 


ministration, have looked forward 
with eager anticipation to the publi- 
cation of certain books in their field. 
Mr. Pollard’s “Principles of News- 
paper Management,” the most re- 
cent volume in this area, is interest- 
ingly written and contains much 
material which can be adapted to 
diversely-designed management 
courses. The chapters which espe- 
cially appealed to this reviewer in 
this connection were those on “Cir- 
culation Promotion,” “The Hallmark 
of Circulation,” “Truth in Adver- 
tising,” “The Postal Regulations,” 


“Newspaper Financing,” and “Some 


Legal Aspects of Publishing.” 

The book lays emphasis on the 
methods employed by metropolitan 
newspapers to the extent of exclud- 
ing everything but a few allusions to 
a few smaller city dailies. Since the 
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author no doubt deliberately con- 
fined himself to an exposition of the 
methods and processes employed in 
the larger cities, it will remain for 
other analysts to supplement Mr. 
Pollard’s work with more complete 
descriptions of small town newspa- 
per management procedures. 

Teachers of journalism have sev- 
eral functions to perform in educa- 
tion. As writers of textbooks, they 
should not forget they are attempt- 
ing to help teachers to prepare ma- 
terial for the classroom. In lecture 
hall and laboratory teachers find it 
necessary to isolate principles from 
methods, to unify ideas from gen- 
eralities, the “how” and “why” of 
doing things from the description of 
them. For my own part, I am much 
more appreciative of Mr. Pollard’s 
own conclusions than I am of the 
lengthy descriptions he feels duty- 
bound to give us about the way cer- 
tain newspapers are operated. 

Since it is a teacher’s job to ex- 
plain, to clarify, to elaborate, to il- 
lustrate, and to evaluate, I wish we 
had more of the author’s ultimate 
evaluations and not so many cita- 
tions to other writings. It is an ex- 
cellent plan to append a periodical 
bibliography to each chapter, but a 
fair part of the current explanations 
of procedures printed in the tech- 
nical press deals with current and 
special cases only and we must not 
always assume that a description of 
a device, plan, method, trick or 
scheme, used by one or two papers 
is typical of the operation of the in- 
dustry as a whole. Still less may we 
assume that such a scheme has 
proved its worth by test and trial to 
the point where it can be recom- 
mended as an accepted principle of 
newspaper management. There is no 


inherent magic in a magazine article. 
As teachers of journalism, and as 
writers of textbooks, our responsi- 
bility is definitely to evaluate every 
such plan or method, and to relate 
it to the principle accepted by the 
newspaper publishing industry as a 
whole. 

I wish the author had given his 
readers much more about advertis- 
ing agencies, advertising representa- 
tives, the problems in management 
that face editorial directors, “public 
relations” problems, reader interest 
studies and how they should be 
made, problems of competition of 
the radio, promotional methods util- 
izing the radio. Each is well worth a 
chapter in a management text. For 
that matter, “General Advertising,” 
given one brief chapter emphasizing 
its history, could well be the subject 
of several books in itself, and it is 
obvious, of course, major problems 
of publishing will some day be treat- 
ed in separate volumes since a gen- 
eral over-all text cannot exhaust all 
the separate subject matter. 

In addition to those already men- 
tioned, the book contains chapters 
on “Organization,” ‘Circulation 
Principles,” “Circulation Practice,” 
“Newspaper Advertising,” “Retail 
“Advertising,” “Classified Advertis- 
ing,” “The Rate Structure,” “Gen- 
eral Promotion,” “Accounting and 
Cost Finding Practice,” “Production 
Problems,” “Industrial Relations,” 
“Office Management and Correspon- 
dence,” and “Tomorrow’s Newspa- 
per.” 

Teachers owe Mr. Pollard a debt 
for his painstaking work in collect- 
ing and presenting data of many 
kinds in almost every part of his 
book, but particularly in the chap- 
ters dealing with the Audit Bureau 
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of Circulation, the postal regulations, 
and accounting and cost-finding 
practice. These data are concerned 
with things as diverse as total news- 
paper advertising revenue and the 
results of the cost studies of the 
Inland Daily Press Association. They 
are usable, teachable materials and 
add substantially to the book’s value. 
Caries L. ALLEN 
Rutgers University 
* + * 


ProsieMs oF JOURNALISM. Proceed- 
ings of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, 1987. Roches- 
ter, N. Y.: American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. 1937. 148 + 
x pp. 

Six specific problems and three 
allied interests confront newspapers 
in 1987— at least enough to have 
composed the fifteenth annual pro- 
gram of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors in convention at 
Washington, April 15, 16, and 17. 
Addresses on these problems and 
discussions which followed them are 
published in the fifteenth volume of 
“Proceedings.” 

This volume adds worthily to its 
fourteen predecessors which, as Mar- 
vin H. Creager, managing editor of 
the Milwaukee Journal, presiding as 
president, observed, “constitute a 
priceless library and contemporary 
history of journalism. . . . They get 
down to the brass tacks of news- 
paper making without losing faith in 
its ideals.” 

These problems are the reader- 
interest in women’s pages, the effec- 
tiveness of editorials, recent threats 
to freedom of the press, the style 
and methods of the news magazine 
Time, the efficacy of newspaper sur- 
veys on reader interest and news 
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presentation, and the bulk and stan- 
dardization of Sunday newspapers. 

As subjects of secondary interest, 
this volume prints in full the report 
of Lawrence W. Murphy of the 
American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism on the 
present state of journalism teaching; 
an explanation of the purpose and 
program of the Walter Williams 
Memorial Foundation by Vernon 
Nash, field agent of the Foundation, 
and a description of battle front 
horror and reportorial method in 
Spain by Webb Miller, United Press. 

The evil of standardization stands 
out in Mr. Creager’s presidential ad- 
dress concerning dailies, and in 
Count Raoul de Sales’ comparison 
of American and French methods in 
Sunday papers. 

Says Count de Sales, American 
correspondent of the Paris Soir: 

“What we have in Sunday news- 
papers is an incredible sensation of 
uniformity. . .. You can buy it any- 
where; you can get the same syndi- 
cated features, more or less the same 
presentation. You get the same 
curious sense of absence of time that 
the syndicated features gives to the 
reader. . . . The massive impression 
of uniformity, that sensation that 
the newspaper on Sunday is a prod- 
uct of mass effort, anonymous, out- 
side of the newspaper itself, is de- 
structive and, I believe, dangerous. 
... It is my feeling that each com- 
munity would enjoy more to see in 
its Sunday supplement something 
which is local, written by the boys 
that they may know personally, who 
will educate that locality, knowing 
that locality.” 

Henry L. Mencken, but slightly 
tamed, urges editorial writers who 
can “write as their own men;” urges 
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larger type, appropriate illustrations, | 
and in general, editorial pages more 
radically presented for reader-inter- 
est and power. 

The often-discussed influence of 
the Roosevelt landslide (in states) 
upon reader-confidence and the sig- 
nificance of newspaper defeat in 
political elections are realistically 
analyzed by Roy Roberts of The 
Kansas City Star and by Mr. 
Creager. 

Miss Alice Hughes of the New 
York American stimulatingly dis- 
cusses the changed and changing in- 
terests of women readers. She con- 
cludes that women are concerned 
most with news and articles that 
transport them to the midst of 
glamor and that suggest ways to 
achieve personal beauty and to re- 
tain at least the illusion of youth. 

Managing Editor John Martin’s 
discussion of Time’s effort to write 
vividly and to “background” every 
story “as the man in the moon 
would see it 63 years from now” is 
eminently worth while. Sample: 
“Homer wrote about ‘high-helmed 
Hector’ and a reader of today is 
more likely to be interested in the 
doings of ‘white-crested Senator 
Johnson’ than in those of ‘Senator 
Johnson, Rep., Calif.’” 

The efficacy of newspaper surveys, 
urged by Dr. George Gallup, is 
roundly denied by John H. Sorrells, 
executive editor of the Scripps How- 
ard papers. George F. Milton of the 
Chattanooga News, discusses the 
Morgan press gag bill in Tennessee 
and warns against internal weak- 
nesses which he concludes to be the 
most dangerous enemies of a free 
press. 

Roscor 
University of Missouri 
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A Prerace to Apvertisinc. By 
Mark O’Dea. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
1987. xiii+216 pp. $2.00. 


Refreshing is the word that char- 
acterizes this collection of fifty- 
two authoritative essays. They first 
appeared in consecutive issues of 
Printer’s Ink. Critics of advertising 
will disagree with some of Mr. 
O’Dea’s conclusions, charging that 
the opinions are unsubstantiated, 
but one of the interesting features 
of the volume is this provocative- 
ness, 

The author draws upon a wealth 
of experience as newspaper man, 
manufacturer’s representative and 
agency executive to dispose of most 
of the controversial topics in ad- 
vertising. He employs a staccatic 
style, that smacks of the profes- 
sion where wasted words are costly, 
to discuss exaggeration, humor, 
testimonials, the Slogan era, the Box 
Top era, the rise of radio and pho- 
tography, copy testing, the futility 
of substitutes for advertising, repe- 
tition, choosing media, headlines 
versus pictures, continuity, taboos 
and sacred cows. These are only a 
few of the subjects that are treated 
with a pointed brevity that carries 
conviction. 

To his possible critics who suggest 
that the 200-page book should be 
entitled “In Praise of Advertising,” 
the author replies, “I’m in it and 
proud of it. Yes, I’m a _propa- 
gandist for better advertising—and 
more of it.” 

Without condoning vulgarity, 
misrepresentation, speculation in ad- 
vertising and many another of its 
faults, Mr. O’Dea rationalizes upon 
emotional appeal, the lure of fiction 


copy, the romantic appeal, fear, the 
imperative, personalized advertising 
and the dramatic approach. 

The space seller will find inspira- 
tion in this book. He may draw 
upon some of its tried and proved 
quotations: “It does not jerk, it 
pulls—an irresistable force” or 
“Nothing but the mint can make 
money without advertising.” 

The copy writer, veteran or ap- 
prentice, may profit from the treat- 
ment of “The Theme’s the Thing 
in Advertising” with which the au- 
thor sums up his experiences. He 
concludes “What to say” constitutes 
the miracle of success. “How to 
say it” and “How to picture it” are 
important, but secondary. 

The chief appeal of the volume 
to students and teachers of ad- 
vertising and marketing lies in its 
service as a pleasing antidote to 
the flood of criticisms of adver- 
tising. In this respect it provides 
valuable supplementary reading. 

Kenneti R. Marvin 
Iowa State College 
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Wuat Asout Rapio? By Kenneth 
M. Goode. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1937. viiit+-255 pp. $2.75. 


Do’s anp Don’ts or Rapio Writina. 
By Ralph Rogers. Boston: Asso- 
ciated Radio Writers, Inc. 1937. 
104 pp. $1.00. 


Mr. Goode’s book is a curious 
one. From the point of view of the 
careful student searching for fact, 
or that of the critic of expression 
looking for clarity, directness and 
economy of writing, it is irritating 
and unsatisfactory. But likely it 
does what it sets out to do for 
the audience at which it aims; 


“a library in itself’ 


Useful in almost every journalism course is the new 


INTERPRETATIONS OF JOURNALISM 


edited by 
Frank L. Mort and Ratpu D. Casey 


This collection of 64 most significant utterances on the press, 
from Milton and Hamilton to today, will give your students 
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Newest Books 


THE PRESS AND WORLD AFFAIRS 
This is an intensely interesting and authoritative discussion of 
how foreign news is gathered and reported for our newspapers, 
written by an experienced n man and foreign corre- 
spondent, Rosert W. Desmonp, Ph. D., especially for use as a 


text for courses in journalism. It deals with all phases of its sub- 
ject. Student Edition, $3.25. 


JOURNALISTIC VOCATIONS — 2nd Ed. 
This is a thoroughly revised edition of the only comprehensive 
account of the principal vocational opportunities in the field of 
journalism, by Cuartes Exxins Rocers, Head of the Department 
of Industrial Journalism, Kansas State College. Full details re- 
garding each occupation are given, including preparation — 
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and that may be enough to say of 
any book. 

Faults first: Mr. Goode’s man- 
ner is too much that of the man 
determined to put across a set of 
fairly dry statistics to a luncheon- 
club audience. He employs a style, 
encumbered by approximately twice 
as many words and circumlocutions 
as he needs. And there is more than 
one spot similar to that in which 
he speaks of food for insects as 
“etymological tidbits.” 

He jams facts and _half-facts, 
quotations, excerpts from surveys, 
statistics and pseudo-conclusions to- 
gether in a manner which it would 
be kindest to call unscientific. On 
page 141 he says baldly, “If I am 
correct in my recollection of hearing 
Gene Buck or Rudy Vallee once 
say ... ” Well, was it Buck or 
Vallee? And is his recollection cor- 
rect or isn’t it? This example is not 
an unfair one; the flavor of it ap- 
pears constantly through the book. 

Mr. Goode has set out to gather 
between covers a wide miscellany 
of material dealing with a subject 
on which there is not much accurate 
or trustworthy or complete informa- 
tion, and to present it in such a way 
that radio advertisers may use it to 
the profit of their time on the air. 
He appears to have found most of 
the available sources; he pays just 
respect to “Psychology of Radio” 
by Cantril and Allport, to Clifford 
Kirkpatrick’s Minneapolis study, to 
Dr. Starch, to the Crossley studies, 
to the United States Census Bureau 
and to others. For the most part, 
however, he has drawn various sta- 
tistics and conclusions together so 
loosely and inconclusively that the 
reader’s feeling is frequently one of 
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wishing to go to the original sources 
and make his own findings. 

It must be said that parts of 
the book are more satisfying than 
this would indicate. The chapter en- 
titled (a la luncheon club) “Hold 
That Audience!” is a good analysis 
of desirable and undesirable ele- 
ments in radio advertising pro- 
grams. And shreds of good solid 
meat appear not infrequently in 
the stew. In spite of its short- 
comings, the book is one from which 
radio advertisers and students of 
radio advertising may profit, if they 
don’t mind sweating while doing it. 

Mr. Rogers announces in his 
preface that his book is intended 
to be a “handy, practical, boiled-to- 
the bone working guide.” It must be 
said that it is handy. 

In each of the fifteen chapters 
a few words of broadly-generalized 
introductory material are followed 
by a list of do’s and don’t’s. As a 
working plan, this is practical 
enough; and it could be boiled to 
the bone. The book is not prac- 
tical, however, because its sugges- 
tions are mostly generalizations, or 
hints on what to seek in radio 
writing without directions on how 
to seek it. And it is wordy and 
repetitious. Mr. Rogers has con- 
structed a pretty fair outline for 
what a book on certain phases of 
radio writing might be; but he 
hasn’t completed the job. Neither 
the beginner nor the arrived writer 
will find it of much help. 

The book reprints three complete 
scripts of the dramatic variety. 


V. CHarNLEY 
University of Minnesota 


: 


THE DAILY NEWSPAPER 
IN 


AMERICA 


By Alfred McClung Lee 
Yale University 


Here for the first time the reader will gain a new in- 
sight into the evolution of the American Newspaper. 
The author has treated the study from a sociological 
rather than a purely historical point of view. He 
describes the newspaper as a “natural evolving social 
product” rather than the result of “brainstorms upon 
the part of a series of great editors.” He shows it as an 
important agency in moulding social trends as well as 
in reflecting them. This treatment will be found to be 
particularly illuminating in that it links the develop- 
ment of the newspaper solidly with the political and 
social development of the country as a whole. The book 
is written in simple straight-forward English. $3.50 


The Macmillan Company ® New youn 
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AMERICAN Newspapers 1821-1936, 
A Union List or Fives Avan- 
ABLE IN THE UnitTep STATES AND 
Canapa. Edited by Winifred 
Gregory under the auspices of 
the Bibliographical Society of 
America. New York: The H. W. 
Wilson Company. 1937. ii+xvi+ 
791 pp. 


The Union list of Newspaper files 
compiled under the direction of 
Miss Winifred Gregory becomes the 
most useful single tool for the re- 
search worker in the field of re- 
cent American Journalism. The list 
is the third in a series undertaken 
by the Bibliographical Society of 
America. “The Union List of Serials” 
and the “List of Serial Publications 
of Foreign Governments” have al- 
ready given Miss Gregory and her 
assistants experience and eminence 
as bibliographers. 

The present volume was under- 
taken under the direction of a com- 
mittee composed of James Thayer 
Gerould, Harry Miller Lynden- 
berg, and Henry Spaulding Par- 
sons. Financial assistance was re- 
ceived from the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial and the 
Rockefeller foundation. 

The arrangement of the news- 
paper listings is geographical, first 
by state or province, then by city, 
and finally alphabetically by the 
first important word in the title. 
The editors have relied largely upon 
published lists rechecked in most 
cases by members of a co-operating 
committee. Where no published lists 
existed the work of compilation was 
done by co-operating librarians. 

The mechanics are simple and 
workable. Cross references are given 
wherever possible. Initial and ter- 


minal dates based upon existence of 
files are given, frequently with a 
question mark indicating the slight 
evidence upon which the editors 
have hazarded a date. 

The list supplements Clarence 
Saunders Brigham’s “Bibliography of 
American Newspapers, 1690-1820,” 
and together the two give the re- 
search worker the most accurate. 
available listings of the files of 
American newspapers. The two com- 
pilations form a solid basis for the 
historian of American journalism. 

A bibliography of union lists of 
newspapers compiled by Karl 
Brown and Daniel C. Haskell of 
the New York Public Library, to- 
gether with some notes on miscel- 
laneous collections of newspapers, 
is included on pages 787-791. 

Frep S. Sresert 
University of Illinois 


Press Acentry. By Charles Wash- 
burn. New York: National Li- 
brary Press. 1937. 158 pp. $2.00. 


This book makes excellent sum- 
mer reading, but as a text book or 
collateral reading in a journalism 
course, I cannot recommend it. If 
the student wishes to get a per- 
spective of the gentle art of tooting 
other people’s horns, he may learn 
much from the author’s experiences. 

The chief contribution of the au- 
thor, who is a successful New York 
theatrical press agent, is in the 
analysis of a news story having pub- 
licity value. Is it a good story? 
Are the facts honest and accurate? 
Would the press agent, as an editor, 
print the item? Mr. Washburn in- 


“sists that a good press agent will 


surely ascertain the facts and pre- 
sent them interestingly. Everything 
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must be viewed through the eyes 
of the man in the news sanctum. 
Mr. Washburn essays in the space 
of eight pages to explain how a 
novice may become either a re- 
porter or a copyreader. He assumes 
that after this experience the jump 
to a job as a first-class press agent 
is but a short step, The headings 
of other chapters indicate their 
content: First Primer Press Agen- 
try; Ballyhooing the Stage and 
Screen; Stunts; Some Good (or 
Horrible) Examples; Harry Bruno 
and Aviation; Moulding the Mass 
Mind (with a big “puff” for Ed- 
ward L. Bernays); After-thoughts. 
The book closes with the opinions 
of sixteen editors on press agents 


and their work, several of which 
are exceedingly caustic. Sum total 
of these opinions: Editors are hard 
boiled and it takes a good press 
agent to get anything past us! 

Both editors and author agree the’ 
press agent “should constitute him- 
self an honest purveyor of informa- 
tion and accurate quotation. As 
such he is an aid to the conscientious 
reporter rather than a nuisance.” 

Read the book by all means, but 
do not recommend it as a text 
book, or one that can teach the 
novice how to become a professional 
press agent. 

Vicror R. Portmann 
University of Kentucky 


The Foreign Press 


Edited by Ralph O. Nafziger 


Canada 


News Display in Canada 

With the Coronation of King 
George VI disposed of, news events 
which dominated the headlines of 
Canadian newspapers during the 
early part of the last quarter were 
the subsequent Imperial Conference 
and the marriage of the Duke of 
Windsor and Mrs. Wallis Warfield. 

The Imperial Conference did not 
itself produce much in the way of 
big news, all deliberations being in 
secret and the newspapers having to 
rely entirely on official “hand-outs” 
and what they could “dig up” on 
the side in the way of speculative 
and interpretive matter. The news 
edge was somewhat dulled, too, ow- 
ing to the conference being purely 
consultative and discussive in char- 
acter. It is not in any sense a 
gathering for making binding agree- 
ments, reaching definite decisions or 
formulating hard and fast policies. 
Everything that is done is subject 
to subsequent parliamentary en- 
dorsement. Canadian newspapers 
nevertheless covered the confer- 
ence very thoroughly and seriously 
in news and editorials. 

The Windsor-Warfield wedding 
provided ample scope for popular 
treatment and Canadian newspapers 
with few exceptions “went to town” 
on the story, publishing extra edi- 
tions, bringing in wirephotos and 
splashing headlines reminiscent of 


abdication days. Immediately after 
the wedding, however, there seemed 
to be a definite tendency to play 
down subsequent activities of the 
Duke and his bride, leaving them 
to the privacy of their expensively 
won bliss. 

In the field of the United States 
news, Canadian newspapers have 
given considerable space to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s supreme court bat- 
tle, District Attorney Dewey’s vice 
and corruption campaign in New 
York, and the tragic disappearance 
of Amelia Earhart. 

Experimental trans-Atlantic 
flights carried out by Imperial Air- 
ways and Pan-American Airways 
have been given much prominence 
during recent weeks, together with 
preparatory activities leading to the 
establishment of regular trans-Can- 
ada air service in 1938; and the Rus- 
sian trans-Arctic flights to the Unit- 
ed States via the Canadian North- 
west, have been given particularly 
generous play. 

The biggest all-Canadian story 
has been failure of the wheat crop 
in an area embracing two-thirds of 
prolific Saskatchewan. This has 
brought about a situation requiring 
emergency action on the part of 
the Dominion government. Crop 
‘failure has been accepted as a na- 
tional calamity calling for provision 
of one hundred per cent direct re- 
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lief to the 300,000 persons in the 
dried-out areas. 


Canada’s Woman Farm Expert 


Most widely travelled newspaper 
woman in Canada is Dr. E. Cora 
Hind, former agricultural and com- 
mercial editor of the Winnipeg Free 
Press. Dr. Hind returned to Win- 
nipeg in July following a two-year 
trip around the world on behalf of 
her newspaper. In the course of 
her travels she visited and studied 
agricultural problems and _ condi- 
tions in 27 different countries. Rec- 
ognized as one of the outstanding 
agricultural authorities in Canada, 
Dr. Hind has now retired from her 
editorial position but will continue 
her journalistic work as an edi- 
torial page writer. 

Miss Hind joined the staff of The 
Free Press in 1901 as market and 
agricultural reporter. She had come 
to Winnipeg in 1882 from her birth- 
place, Toronto. In 1896, she was 
elected secretary of the Manitoba 
Dairy Association and through the 
aid of The Free Press established 
the first butter market reports in 
the West. In 1904, under her direc- 
tion, The Free Press commenced its 
annual grain crop estimate, a fea- 
ture which through succeeding years 
has won world-wide recognition for 
accuracy and reliability. During 
her career as agriculturist journalist, 
Dr. Hind has watched the growth 
of Canada’s wheat fields from an 
area embracing only a few thousand 
acres to its present expanse of 24,- 
000,000 acres. Throughout this 
time, she has been an unrelenting 
champion of sound agricultural 
methods and has won Dominion- 
wide eminence through her efforts. 
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Toronto Star Editor Dies 


Death on July 23 of Joseph T. 
Clark, aged 70, ended a journalistic 
career embracing 53 years of active 
newspaper work in Canada. At the 
time of his death in Toronto, Mr. 
Clark was editor-in-chief of the Tor- 
onto Star, largest daily in the Do- 
minion, which position he had occu- 
pied for 40 years. Prior to that he 
had been editor of Toronto Satur- 
day Night and on the editorial staff 
of the Toronto World. He com- 
menced newspaper work as a boy 
of 13 on a weekly at Pickering and 
later became connected with the 
West York Tribune, where he put 
his own articles in type without 
writing copy. 

Mr. Clark was the last of a great 
generation of writing editors—a 
man who ranked with E. E. Shep- 
pard, W. F. Maclean, Sir John Wil- 
lision, John R. Robinson, Senator 
John Lewis and Dr. J. A. Macdon- 
ald. During his life he wrote many 
millions of words and yet it is said 
of him that “he never wrote a 
word that hurt; he never winged a 
shaft that left a wound; his pen 
was never dipped in bitterness.” 

“He was,” Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King declared, “one of the 
ablest journalists in Canada, one 
possessed of a large experience, 
broad sympathies and sound judg- 
ment in public affairs.” 


Quebec Paper Sold 
Only major newspaper transaction 
in Canada during the past quarter 


involved the sale of the Quebec 


Chronicle-Telegraph by Hon. Frank 
Carrell to a syndicate composed of 
Col. J. S. O’Meara, C. Dunn, Gor- 
don Ross and Harry S. Quart. The 
Chronicle-Telegraph came into ex- 
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istence in 1925 following merger of 
the Chronicle and Telegraph by 
Price newsprint interests. Later it 
was acquired by Hon. Mr. Carrell 
who had been the original owner of 
the Telegraph. Active as a Cana- 
dian journalist and publisher for 56 
years, Hon.. Mr. Carrell had in- 
herited the Telegraph from his 
father, James Carrell, who founded 
the paper. The Chronicle-Tele- 


graph is now being published with 
the Quebec News, a daily which 
ceased publication May 29. Name 
of the merged newspapers is the 
Quebec Chronicle-Telegraph, Que- 
bec News and Quebec Gazette, the 
last named organ having been 
founded in 1764. 


Davw B. Rocers, 
Winnipeg Free Press 


China 


New Press Law Promulgated 


In July a new Press Law was 
promulgated, but it has as yet not 
been enforced. The new law requires 
newspapers to devote at least two- 
thirds of their space to news mat- 
ter, excluding advertisements. The 
minimum capital of press enterprises 
must range from 500 to 10,000 Chi- 
nese dollars for newspapers and 
from 100 to 3,000 for news agencies, 
varying with the size of the city 
concerned. The capital of each 
newspaper or news agency must be 
registered with the proper author- 
ities within a specified period. 

In addition, publishers must pos- 
sess certain qualifications. Either 
they must be graduates of officially 
recognized schools, or they must 
have done press service in a govern- 
ment office or in active newspaper 
work for three and five years re- 
spectively. Finally, there are some 
innovations of merely technical sig- 
nificance. 

By the requirements regarding 
news space and capital investment 
the Nanking Government apparent- 
ly intends to obtain a stricter con- 
trol of the press and to eliminate 
some of the small “mosquito” papers 
and news agencies which — from 


the economic point of view—are 
wasteful. 
Journalism Studies Under Way 
The following subjects have been 
surveyed under the auspices of the 
Department of Journalism, Yen- 
ching University, Peiping: 
(1) The Chinese Press in Aus- 
tralia; 


(2) The Chinese Press in Hawaii; 

(3) The Chinese Press in Java; 

(4) The French Press in China; 

(5) The Buddhist Press in China; 

(6) The Jewish Press in China. 

Articles on the following subjects 
are in preparation and will be fin- 
ished by the end of this year: 


(1) The English-language Press 
in China; 
(2) The Mchemmeden Press in 


(3) The Taoist Press in China; 

(4) The Russian-Orthodox Press 
in China; 

(5) The Sino-Russian Press. 


Newsprint Factory Planned 

The Wenchi Paper Mill Company, 
Ltd., a semi-official enterprise un- 
der the auspices of the Ministry 
of Industry, was formally estab- 
lished on July 1. The factory, which 


2 


will be near Wenchow in southern 
Chekiang, is expected to start op- 
erations in the summer of 1939. The 
mill will have a daily capacity of 
forty tons of newsprint. 

The Corporation is to be capital- 
ized at 3,200,000 Chinese dollars, of 
which 1,500,000 will be government 
and 1,700,000 commercial shares. Of 
the commercial shares, 1,000,000 will 
be taken up by four of the most 
important publishing houses and the 
three leading newspapers—the Shun 
Pao, Sin Wen Pao and Ta Kung 
Pao. The balance will be sub- 
scribed by banking and commercial 
circles. 

In order to obtain funds for the 
purchase of the necessary machin- 
ery and equipment, the Ministry of 
Industry has arranged for a loan of 
4,000,000 Chinese dollars with the 
Board of Trustees for the Adminis- 
tration of the British Boxer Indem- 
nity Fund. 

The Japanese Oriental Paper Mill 
plans to establish a branch factory 


New Journalism Institute 

The council of the Academy of 
Paris announced recently the or- 
ganization as part of the University 
of Paris of an Institute of the Sci- 
ence of the Press, patterned after 
the German institutes for journal- 
ism in that its primary functions 
will be documentation, research and 
publication, rather than the train- 
ing of professional journalists. The 
Institute’s governing board is com- 
posed of M. Sebastian Charlety, rec- 
tor of the Academy, president; Pro- 
fessor Allix, dean of the law fac- 
ulty; Professors Barthelemy and Gi- 
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France 


in Tientsin with a capital of $10,- 
000,000 within this year. At least 
part of the production will consist 
of newsprint. 


Bibliography 
Books 
Crow, Car: 400 Million Customers. 
London: Hamish Hamilton. 
1937. 

Crow, the American owner of one 
of the leading advertising agencies 
in Shanghai, has more than a quar- 
ter of a century’s experience in 
China. His book is amusingly writ- 
ten and contains a wealth of infor- 
mation. Besides journalism and ad- © 
vertising in China, it supplies the 
reader amply with economic and an- 
thropological observations. The 
cheerful drawings by Sapajou sup- 
plement the text of the well-edited 
book, which must be taken serious- 
ly in spite of its highly entertain- 
ing character. 

Lo. 


del, of the law faculty; M. Rene 
Baschet, former president of th: 
Syndicat de la Presse parisienne; M. 
Henry Simond, president of the Fed- 
eration des Journaux francais; and 
M. Georges Bourdon, president of 
the Syndicat national des Journal- 
istes. The total membership of the 
council will eventually be 30, o 
which 15 are to be chosen from the 
university faculty, and 15 from the 
ranks of professional journalists. It 
is planned to house the Institute in 
the rue de Four, near the school 
of journalism which is being con- 
ducted privately by a group of pro- 


fessors and journalists which in- 
cludes M. Bourdon. 


Commissions Set Minimum Salaries 

Under the 1935 Professional Stat- 
ute for Journalists, commissions to 
determine minimum salaries for 
journalists were set up in each de- 
partment. These commissions are 
composed of representatives of both 
publishers’ and journalists’ associa- 
tions. The commission for the Seine, 
including Paris, recently published 
its scale of minimum salaries for 
the current year. Political and for- 
eign editorial staffs receive between 
2,025 and 3,500 francs a month, 
according to their grade; sports staff, 
1,700 to 3,200 francs a month; lit- 
erary and art staffs, 2,000 to 2,950 
francs; picture editors, 2,750 francs; 
“general information” staff, chiefly 
the local news staff, 1,700 to 3,500 
francs. (Cf. Anon. “La Bareme des 
Traitements minima des Journalistes 
Professionels de la Seine, pour 
1937.” Moniteur de la Presse, 4:1:2. 
Feb.-March, 1937.) 


Employer-Employe Agreements 
The enactment by the Blum gov- 
ernment of a 40-hour week in in- 
dustry and commerce has necessi- 
tated the drawing up between em- 
ployers and employes in the news- 
paper world of new agreements con- 
cerning hours of employment, wages, 
vacations with pay, and numerous 
other matters to be found in the old 
agreements. Publication of one or 
more of these agreements is being 
made each month in the French jour- 
nalistic journals, like Le Moniteur 
de la Presse. Written employment 
contracts have been long standing 
in the newspaper world of Europe. 
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A score of professional associations 
representing the financial, parlia- 
mentary, judicial, dramatic and 
sports writers in France have formed 
a National Federation of Profes- 
sional Unions of French Journalists. 
There are more than 200 journalistic 
associations in France. 

* * 

The Popular Front, through its 
“co-ordinating committee for the 
protection of democratic liberty,” 
has opened an exposition of leftist 
newspapers and political literature 
in Paris. Lectures and discussions 
concerning the press are listed in 
the daily programs of the exposi- 
tion. 

(For a discussion of the leftist 
press and leftist propaganda litera- 
ture, see the department, “Frank- 
reich.” “Ein Jahr Presseaustellung 
der Volksfront.”  Zeitungswissen- 


schaft, 12:5:334. May 1, 1937.) 
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Presents salary scale for French 
journalists in the department of 
the Seine drawn up by the de- 
partmental commission provided 
for in the new Professional Stat- 
ute for Journalists. 

——La Semaine de 40 heures dans 
la Presse. Le Moniteur de la 
Presse. 4:1 p4, Feb.-Mar. 
Explains three methods by 
which the Blum government’s 
decree providing for a 40-hour 
week in industry and commerce 
may be made effective in the 

—Les limitations du droit de re- 
ponse. Le Moniteur de la Presse. 
4:1 pl7. Feb.-Mar. 

Decision further defining the 
obligations of the press under 
the law of response. 

—La loi sur la Presse devant la 


commission du Senat. Le Mon- 
iteur de la Presse. 4:2 pl. 
April 1937. 
Detailed discussion of the Blum 
government's new press law 
dealing with false news, defama- 
tion and secret press subsidies. 
——L’Academie de Paris va creer 
un Institut de science de lz 
Presse. Le Moniteur de la 
Presse. 4:2 p8. April, 1937. 
Announcement by the Academy 
of Paris, a unit in the Univer- 
sity of Paris, that it will or- 
ganize an institute of journal- 
ism to be devoted, not to the 
training of professional journal- 
ists, but to “documentation, re- 
search, and publication.” 
R. Bartow, 
University of Illinois 


Germany 
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Japan 
Domei Agency Expands opened branch offices in Hongkong, 
The Domei Tsushin, Japan’s big Geneva, Rome, Vienna and War- 
news agency reorganized with the saw, in addition to its bureaus in 
co-operation of the government, has New York, Washington, London, 


Paris, Berlin and Moscow. The new 
agency is doing its best to increase 
its prestige and to expand its ser- 
vices by increasing the number of 
its foreign bureaus and correspond- 
ents. Practically all of the Japanese 
newspapers are subscribers to the 
Domei service, although the large 
dailies have their own foreign cor- 
respondents stationed in important 
news centers of the world. 


Press Comments on Cabinet 
Changes 

The Japanese press expresses a 
diversity of opinion but is generally 
sympathetic to the formation of the 
Konoye cabinet on June 4. The 
Asahi believes the new premier will 
not form a new party, now that the 
various parties have shown a con- 
ciliatory attitude and have sent men 
into the new cabinet with an un- 
derstanding by the government that 
they do not represent specific par- 
ties. The Tokyo Nichi-Nichi ex- 
presses doubt of perfect co-ordina- 
tion in the cabinet, because of the 
divergent views of individual min- 
isters toward totalitarianism. The 
Miyako is more cynical, viewing the 
new premier as a robot. The Ka- 
hoku Shimpo, an important paper 
in provincial districts, sees no pros- 
pects of developments regarding so- 
cial reforms. The Nagoya Shim- 
bun, another provincial paper, re- 
gards the cabinet as a mere mosaic. 
The Kyoto Hinode welcomes the 
new cabinet as a product of public 
opinion. 

Sustained interest was manifested 
by the press in the execution of 
Marshall Tuhachevsky and other 
military leaders in the Soviet Union. 
Leading papers published long arti- 
cles on the subject by their experts 
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on Russian affairs. These special 

writers read and speak Russian 

readily, and many of them have 

lived in Russia for years. Most of 

them agreed that the Stalin regime 

has been strengthened by the exe- 
* * * 

The Asahi and the Osaka Maini- 
chi Publishing Company, which pub- 
lishes the Osaka Mainichi and the 
Tokyo Nichi-Nichi, have declared 
8 per cent dividends for the term. 
The Asahi reported a net income of 
22,000,000 yen, an increase of 2,- 
000,000 yen over the figure for the 
previous term. Taketora Ogata has 
been named editor and managing 
director of the Asahi. He was one 
of the Japanese correspondents at 
the Washington Naval Conference. 


* * 

The Tokyo Nichi-Nichi this sum- 
mer organized a tour for girl stu- 
dents to the Philippines. Last year 
the paper sent a group of male col- 
lege students to Manila at special 
rates, with the idea of establishing 
more friendly relations between 
Japan and the Philippines. 


Journalists who are specialists in 
various fields of study are busy 
addressing groups throughout Japan 
on questions of the day, including 
topics in international affairs. These 
groups include the police who at- 
tend meetings at police stations. The 
officers are interested listeners, and 
the innovation is welcomed because 
wider knowledge of international 
topics tends to avoid misunder- 

. standing in handling foreign tour- 
ists. 
Kanesapa Hanazono, 
Waseda University 
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Press Citations in British Docu- 
ments* 

What papers and journals were 
cited by the British diplomats in 
their official reports during the im- 
portant years 1898 to 1914? We 
are concerned here only with the 
English, German and French press 
as reported in the British docu- 
ments, but it is suggested that the 
pre-war diplomatic documents of all 
countries, especially the United 
States, be analyzed in an effort to 
find a quantitative statement for the 
press of the world. In this manner, 
we can approximate the order of 
importance of the various papers as 
they were ranked by the diplomats 
whose job it was to estimate public 
opinion and the forces playing upon 
it. This should be of value to the 
fourth estate as well as to the body 
of historians. 

The tenor of the citation which 
counts for so much is not consid- 
ered here. Nor is it likely that 
within these printed documents we 
have all the references and clip- 
pings on the press. 

While making this survey, the 
writer began compiling a “Critical 
Bibliography of the Press,” made up 
solely from the writings and com- 
ments of the pre-war diplomats 
themselves. This would serve as 
a supplement to the tabulation sug- 
gested above. 

1British Documents on the Origins of 


the War. Edited by Gooch and Temperley, 
11 volumes, London, 1926-36. 


The table shows the susceptibility 
of the British diplomats to the criti- 
cism and opinion of the German 
print from widely scattered regions 
of Germany. 


Table of Citations 

Volume 
German press 
French press 
English press 


Papers Most Frequently Cited 
German — (52 different papers and 
journals cited.) 
Kélnische Zeitung 43 
Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zei- 
tung 30 
Frankfurter Zeitung 
Kreuz-Zeitung 15 
Hamburger Nachrichten 
Vossiche Zeitung 9 
French — (25 different papers and 
journals cited.) 
Temps 46 
Matin 31 
Figaro 17 
English — (28 different papers and 
journals cited.) 
Times 78 
Daily Telegraph 19 
Daily Mail 7 


Fortnightly Review 7 


Ricuarp H. 
London 


Press and Communications 


An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 
May, June, July, 1937 


Edited by Frep E. Merwin, Syracuse University, and 
Henry L. Smrru, University of Wisconsin 


ADVERTISING 


AnonyMovs. Ad Control To Be Continued By Proprietary Association. Newsdom 
8:29 pl, July 17. 

—— AFA Asks Stronger Ad Censorships. E&P 70:26 p9, June 26. 
Advertising federation favors food and drug act, opposes tax on copy. 

—— 394 National Advertisers Spent 58.7% of ’36 Funds in Dailies. E&P 70:25, p8, 
June 19. 

—— United Front Gets Final Approval. E&P 70:26 p8, June 26. 
Advertising executives endorse project. 

—— Peril in Advertising Growth—Luce. E&P 70:19 p14, May 8. 
Magazine publisher feels mass circulations, based on linage, tend to jeopardize 
standards of journalism. 

Suetpon, Roy. Pre-Testing A National Newspaper Campaign. Advertising and Sell- 
ing 29:3 p26, June 3. 
How an advertiser learned the best appeal by scientific sampling. 

Suipte, Norman G. Effects of Legislation and Labor on Automotive Advertising. 
Advertising and Selling 29:4 p35, June 17. 


CENSORSHIP 
Anonymous. Guild Censorship Of Press Under C.1.0. Dictator Seen. Newsdom 
8:28 pl, July 10. 
Control of newspapers will be final stage of revolution, says George Sokolsky. 
Carney, Wriu1aM P. Fighting The Censor. Scribner’s 101:6 p33, June. 
The struggle between the foreign correspondent and the censor. 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 


Branpensure, Georce A. Juvenile Pages Prove Circulation Builders for Newspapers. 
E&P 70:21 p52, May 22. ‘ 

Brown, Rosert U. NEA May Join Closed Shop Fight. E&P 70:30 p7, July 24. 
Rural publishers ready to line up with metropolitan groups on labor issue. 
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Byers, Marx R. I Want To See The Editor. Saturday Evening Post 209:48 p25, 
May 29. 
A small city newspaper man tells some of the problems of small town jour- 
nalism. 

Dotan, Payuuis. We Started a Local Column. Quill 25:6 p5, June. 

Jeweii, C. F. Why Worry About Big City Competition? Quill 25:7 p10, July. 

Many promotions stunts available in community field. 


COPYREADING AND EDITING 


Anonymous. Deluge of New Makeup Terms Hits Profession. Publishers’ Auxiliary 
72:29 p5, July 17. 
“Streamline” pages being modified throughout country. 

—— Headline Measuring Is Simplified. E&P 70:19 (section 2) pVII, May 8. 
System provides maximum count in all sizes. 

Auten, Joun E. Encouraging Signs In Journalism. National Printer Journalist 55:5 
p22, May. 
Advances made in newspaper presentation during the last 20 years. 

Ross, Artuur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 70:20 p52, May 15. 
The author quotes Don Morris, editor of the Palm Beach Post and Times, on 
the problems of the stream-lined newspaper. 

Wuirtne, Joun R. Streamline Idea Took Hold Slowly. E&P 70:19 (section 2) pIII, 
May 8. 

EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


Anonymous. Good Editors Must Anticipate New Trends, Says Harry Grant. E&P 
70:28 p14, July 10. 

—— Graft Revelations Rock San Francisco as Dailies Follow Corruption Trail. E&P 
70:24 p40, June 12. 

—— Press Hits Ford Riot Statement. E&P 70:23 p14, June 5. 
Editors aroused when motor company charges newspapers with complicity in 
fight at plant. 

—— Press, Radio, Movies Called “Real” Dictators of U. S. E&P 70:30 p9, July 24. 
Texas representative asks investigation of communications. 

—— Pulitzer Award for Public Service Won by St. Louis Post-Dispatch. E&P 70:19 
p5, May 8. 
Other Pulitzer prizes listed by committee. 

Brant, Irvine. The Press and Public Affairs. Quill 25:7 p3, July. 
St. Louis editor maintains that newspapers are not providing positive leadership. 

Lawrence, Davin. The Battle for the Headlines. Newsdom 8:26 p7, June 26. 

Mr. Lawrence discounts editorial page support for Landon in 1936 campaign 

and points to front page display given Roosevelt from 1933 to 1936. 


EDITORIAL PAGE AND EDITORIAL WRITING 


—— Dixie Press Joins Foes Of New Deal. Newsdom 8:28 pl, July 10. 
Charlotte Observer finds Roosevelt policies too radical for editors. 
—— Editorial: Editors Speaking. E&P 70:20 p26, May 15. 
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The fluidity of liberal thought is blamed for the lack of liberal newspapers in 
large cities. 
—— Midwest Paper Brightens Editorial Page With Cuts. E&P 70:27 pl4, July 3. 
——N. Y. Daily News Begins Economic Battle Page. E&P 70:25 p22, June 19. 
Both sides in labor controversy given chance to present views. 
Exxarp, Roscog. Are Editorial Pages Worth the Trouble? Quill 25:5 p3, May. 
—— Policy by Pressure! Quill 25:6 p3, June. 
Professor Ellard discusses factors that often serve to restrict editorial comment. 
Jounson, Isape. Srmeraw. Cartoons. Public Opinion Quarterly 1:3 p21, July. 
A brief historical account of the development of cartoons in various countries. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. 50 Named to Govern Williams Memorial. E&P 70:21 p53, May 22. 

——N. Y. Publishers Aid Williams Memorial. E&P 70:27 p8, July 3. 
Educational campaign on freedom of press to be launched under Williams foun- 
dation. 

—— Says Students Lack News Background. E&P 70:21 p18, May 22. 
Texas editor urges deeper background in social sciences. 

Nasu, Vernon. Education for Journalism More Widely Accepted by Editors. Jour- 
NALISM QuaARTERLY 14:2 p146, June. 
Interviews with editors in 40 states reveal changing attitudes. 

Price, Jack. Courses in Pictorial Journalism Now Given by Dozen Universities. 
E&P 70:31 p35, July 31. 

Ross, Arrnur T. What Does Journalism Offer Me? Scholastic Editor 16:9 p177, 
June. 
Advice to the high school student who contemplates entering newspaper work. 


ETHICS 


Anonymous. Sex Reporting And Respectable Newspapers. America 57:11 p47, 
June 19. 
Even conservative papers charged with being pornographic and in need of some 
form of control to prevent real threat to press freedom. 
—— Qualities of ‘Great Paper’ Selected. E&P 70:23 pi8, June 5. 
Cleveland editor places self-respect, decency, and fair play at head of list. 
——R. H. Waldo Expelled by National Press Club. E&P 70:23 p6, June 5. 
Confidential note on President leads to action against head of McClure syndi- 
cate. 
Hoover, J. Encar. The Role of the Press in the War on Crime. Quill 25:5 p12, May. 
Kosre, Sipney. New York Newspapers and the Case of Celia Cooney. JourNALIsM 
QuarTERLy 14:2 p133, June. 
Reporters and editors failed to interpret adequately the social causes that lay 
behind a career of crime. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 
Anonymous. Admits London Newspapers Fell Down on Edward Crisis. Newsdom 
8:20 p2, May 15. 
American manager of Reuters feels British press dodged primary function. 
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—— Blue Penciled News. Living Age p434, July. 
Two articles on how the Nazi and Fascist regimes control their presses. 

—— Coronation Spurs Press Rivalry. E&P 70:18 pll, May 1. 

—— Create Agency on Propaganda. Newsdom 8:23 p9, June 5. 
Argentine bureau to point out “imexactitudes” in foreign press. 

—— Duce’s Orders to Press Disclosed in New York. E&P 70:24 p20, June 12. 

—— Editorial: “Unconscious Propagandists.” E&P 70:19 p30, May 8. 
A defense of the American press from the pro-loyal charge made by Michael 
Williams, editor of the Catholic Commonweal, in connection with Spanish war 
reports. 

—— Empire Press Union Meets in London. E&P 70:24 p41, June 12. 
Modern news transmission engages attention of delegates. 

—— European Powers Launch Propaganda Drive in America. Newsdom 8:25 p8, 
June 19. 
International News Service Central European manager says foreign nations seek 
American good will. 

—— Instructions to Italian Press. Current History 46:4 p76, July. 
A list of directions telling editors how to play certain important news stories. 

—— London Post Is Sold to Lord Camrose. E&P 70:31 p42, July $1. 

—— London Times Replies on Raid. Newsdom 8:19 p2, May 8. 
British newspaper defends self from German press attack on Spanish war cov- 
erage. 

—— Mussolini’s Paper Trails Despite Its Advantages. E&P 70:31 p5, July $1. 

—— Mussolini Recalls Reporters in Break with British Press. Newsdom 8:20 p9, 
May 15. 

—— No Room for Press Freedom in Italy, Il Duce Aid Says. Newsdom 8:21 p9, 
May 22. 

—— Says Press Freedom Prevails in Spain. E&P 70:30 p38, July 24. 
Loyalist officer claims both sides limit censorship. 

—— Soviet Dismisses Editors in General Press Purge. E&P 70:31 p9, July 31. 

—— To Model Egyptian Press After U. S. E&P 70:28 pll, July 10. 
American techniques to be taught at American University School of Journalism 
at Cairo. 

—— Windsor Asks Press for Consideration. E&P 70:24 p12, June 12. 
Former king promises to release any important information in post-marriage 
appeal for privacy. 

Dexarons, ALLAN. British Court Reporters Strike Over Dismissal of Union Writer. 
E&P 70:29 p6, July 17. 

—— Coronation Coverage Greatest in British Press History. E&P 70:21 p14, May 22. 
Record number of writers witness crowning of King George VI. 

Harrricu, Epwarp. Adoption of U. S. Technique Aided Rapid Rise of Paris Soir. 
E&P 70:30 p32, July 24. 

Lawrence, Jay. News Stories of Hun Atrocities Again Confuse Editors Here. News- 
dom 8:19 pl, May 8. 
Spanish Communist and Fascist propaganda forces accused of arousing war- 
time hatreds. 
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Lyne, Perer. “Thunderer” Number One. Christian Science Monitor Magazine Sec- 
tion p6, May 19. 
Thumbnail sketch of Geoffrey Dawson, of the powerful Times. 

—— Nazi Editor Relates Press “Freedom.” E&P 70:26 p40, June 26. 
Political editor of Voelkischer Beobachter feels limitations do not destroy free- 
dom. 

Ross, Arrnur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 70:27 p44, July 3. 
Mr. Robb answers a bill of particulars submitted by the editor of a Catholic 
weekly on American press coverage of the Spanish war. 

——Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 70:29 p52, July 17. 
Mr. Robb discusses specific issues of press coverage of the Spanish civil war in 
answering charges made by the editor of the Brooklyn Tablet, Catholic paper. 

West, V. Royce. American Neutrality on Europe’s Front Pages. JournaLismM Quar- 
TERLY 14:2 p158, June. 
A study of American news in German, French, English, Italian, and Spanish 
newspapers. 

ZirrreNn, Lester. Channels of Communication: The Correspondent in Spain. Public 
Opinion Quarterly 1:3 pl12, July. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Appeals Court Upholds Morrow in Akron Contempt Case. E&P 70:24 
p9, June 12. 
Times-Press editor victor in battle against grand jury secrecy order. 

—— Circulation of Newspapers Now Taxable in Kansas. E&P 70:22 p16, May 29. 

—— News Piracy Charged in Affidavit by Transradio Suit Defendants. E&P 70:20 
May 15. 

Doan, Epwarp N. Few States Have Passed Measures Affecting Press. Publishers’ 
Auxiliary 72:21, May 2@. 
A short reswme shows only one such law sure of adoption. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonymovs. Chicago Tribune Celebrates 90th Anniversary of Founding. E&P 70:24 
p18, June 12. 

—— Half Century Club Adds 359 Eastern Papers. American Press 55:7 pl0, May. 
An addition to the list of 50-year-old weeklies. 

—— Hearst Withdraws From Washington. E&P 70:30 p6, July 24 
Eleanor Patterson now controls both properties on lease basis. 

—— Morrill Goddard, 70, Dies in Maine. E&P 70:27 p40, July 8. 
Hearst editor guided the American Weekly to circulation peaks. 

Britt, Grorce. Redheaded Reporter. Saturday Review 16:9 p10, June 26. 
A study of Westbrook Pegler, the columnist. 

Devrscn, Hermann B. Dorothy Dix Talks. Saturday Evening Post 210:2 pl6, 
July 10. 
A biographical sketch of the advice to the lovelorn columnist. 

Frank, Jutrus. Chronology of the Printing Art in the United States. Printing In- 
dustry 19:6 p28, June. 
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A brief survey of inventions and developments from William Bradford to the 
present day. 
Kuster, Grorce A. Stereotyping Is an Ancient Art. E&P 70:24 Section 2 pV, 
June 12. 
Philip Apian credited with originating process in Bavaria in sixteenth century. 
Lawrence, Jay. Goddard Death Recalls Hearst-Pulitzer Battle. Newsdom 8:29 p6, 
July 17. 
Passing of noted editor and suspension of New York American seen as end of 
spectacular journalism. 
Levy, Cuirron Harsy. Goddard Sought Articles of Universal Appeal, Demanded 
Simple Writing. E&P 70:28 p30, July 10. 
LunpserG, Ferpinanp. Hearst’s Empire Meets a ‘Crisis.’ Guild Reporter 4:15 p5, 
July 15. 
Publisher's biegrapher fecle thet chenges in proportion dus to tanntion 
rather than to any financial weakness. 
Mennirt, A. Goddard Intense, Exacting Editor. E&P 70:28 p9, July 10. 
Former assistant sketches editorial views of late editor of American Weekly. 
Wercte, Currrorp F. San Francisco Journalism, 1847-1851. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 
14:2 p151, June. 
LAW OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Court Approves Use of Picture Without Consent. E&P 70:24 pl4, 
June 12. 


pli, July 24 
Philadelphia publisher asks $250,000 for statement in book by Burton Rascoe. 

—— 2 New York Dailies Win $250,000 Suits. E&P 70:19 p47, May 8. 
World-Telegram and Sun defend selves successfully in libel cases growing out of 
headlines. 

Bercer, M. Marvin. Detecting Libel Before It Appears. E&P 70:22 p7, May 29. 
Legal censorship before publication brings saving to large newspapers. 

Tuayer, Frank. How News May Be Protected by Law. E&P 70:22 p5, May 29. 
A discussion of the legal factors involved in the term “news.” 


MAGAZINES AND MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 


—— Fourth Estate: The Digest. News Week 9:26 p23, June 26. 
News magazine merged with Review of Reviews. 

Barttey, S. CLaupg. Parade Of The Pocket Press. Christian Science Monitor Maga- 
zine section p5, July 14. 
The digest type of periodical is as old as the works of Justinian, but it is 
exerting a new influence. 

Horcan, Stepuen Henry. Science Speeds Up the Printer. Inland Printer 99:3 p29, 
June. 
Graphic arts conference hears discussions of improved methods. 

MacDonatp, Dwiaut. Fortune Magazine. Nation 144:19 p527, May 8. 
The second of a series on Time, Inc., publications. 

—— Time and Henry Luce. Nation 144:18 p500, May 1. 
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Mr. MacDonald delves into the social and economic viewpoints of Henry Luce 
in the first of three articles on a successful publishing firm. 

—— Time, Fortune, Life. Nation 144:21 p583, May 22. 
The present political attitude of Time, and the business future of all three 
magazines discussed in none too friendly terms. 

McRoberts, Rosert. Time Marches Off. New Republic 91:1172 p38, May 19. 
A burlesque of the Time magazine style and news slant. 

Nevins, ALLAN. Modern Book-Reviewing. Writer 50:7 p215, July. 
Famous journalist-historian says newspapers have taken places as leaders in this 
form of critical writing. 

Saw, Harry. Pocket and Pictorial Journalism. North American Review 243:2 p297, 
Summer 1937. 
The affect and possible effect of the new picture publications and pocket maga- 
zines upon the American public. 

Sueipon, Roy. “Controlled” Magazines And How They’ve Grown. Advertising ond 
Selling 29:4 p31, June 17. 
An investigation into eight consumer magazines with combined circulations of 
13,220,000. 

—— Magazines On The Move. Advertising and Selling. 29:2 p29, May 20. 
An analysis of the mushroom growth of the periodical. 

Warnaicut, Wii11aM. Sniping at Hearst Now Habit with Time. Newsdom 8:20 p8, 
May 15. 
The author defends publisher from erticle published in weekly magazine. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. Publishers Named by Tax Prober. E&P 70:26 p49, June 26. 
Paul Block, Robert Scripps, Roy Howard, and William T. Dewart on list ac- 
cused of tax avoidance. 

Buiven, Bruce. The Cassandra Racket. New Republic 91:1180 p273, July 14. 
Editor is contemptuous of certain news commentators who view government 
policies with jaundiced eyes. 


NEWS GATHERING AGENCIES 


Anonymous. AP and Acme Banned From Hyde Park. E&P 70:27 p8, July 3. 
Picture agencies incur White House disfavor after “scooping” island outing. 
—— AP Forbids “Outside Partisan Activity” in Proposed Contract With Guild. 
E&P 70:28 pl0, July 10. 
—— News Stories of Crowning Flood U. 8. Newsdom 8:20 pl, May 15. 
American press services give coronation thorough coverage. 
Evans, Jonn. Jim Mills’ Magic Carpet. Quill 25:6 p12, June. 
The travels of a veteran Associated Press foreign correspondent. 


NEWS GATHERING AND NEWS WRITING 


Anonymous. F. D. R. Evasiveness Irks Press Men. E&P 70:30 p16, July 24. 
Correspondent charges press conferences produce mutual irritation. 
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Brown, Rosert U. Routine Hindenburg Arrival Turned Into Most Dramatic Story 
of Year. E&P 70:20 p5, May 15. 
Cameramen and reporters on scene when German dirigible crashed. 

O.ps, Gzorce. How About Some Simple Accuracy? E&P 70:28 p7, July 10. 
Springfield, Mo., managing editor cites errors in telegraph copy. 

Ross, Artuur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 70:24 p48, June 12. 
Mr. Robb discusses the daily flow of news in light of recent attacks by the 
Ford Motor company after a strike riot and by the Catholic church in connec- 
tion with the Spanish war. 

Rosten, Leo C. The Social Composition of Washington Correspondents. JourNaLIsM 
QuaRrTERLY 14:2 p125, June. 
A study of family background, economic strata, and education. 

NEWSPAPER GUILD AND EMPLOYER-EMPLOYE RELATIONSHIPS 

Anonymous. All Pittsburgh Dailies Suspend on Outlaw Strike by Mailers. E&P 70: 
26 p6, June 26. 

——A. N. G. Bargaining Nets 47 Pacts. Guild Reporter 4:12 p5, June 1. 
Contract drive brings terms with 78 newspapers. 

— —ANG Becomes Industrial Union; Convention Takes In Commercial Staffs, 
Affiliates With CIO. Guild Reporter 4:18 pl, June 20. 

—— Anti-CIO Guildsmen Form AFL Union in Chicago for Newsmen Only. E&F 
70:30 p5, July 24. 
Labor officials push federation of writers. 

—— Banner News Staff Bars Guild in Stahlman Fealty Pledge. E&P 70:20 p8, 
May 15. 
Workers act after employer is elected head of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ association. 

—— Bargaining Code Made Mandatory. Guild Reporter 4:13 pS, June 20. 
Guild convention alters constitution on five topics. 

—— Broun’s Reply to Green. Newsdom 8:30 p6, July 24 

—— Business Office Workers Win First Contract in Cleveland. Guild Reporter 4:10 
pl, May 15. 

—— CIO to Furnish 10 ANG Organizers; Big Program to Answer Publishers. Guild 
Reporter 4:15 pl, July 15. 

— Crisis Of The Press. Commonweal 26:11 p273, July 9. 
Editorial deploring fact that with the Guild, journalism is a “house divided,” 
to the detriment of the public. 

—— Daily Newspapers Mobilize to Meet Guild’s Closed Shop Demand. E&P 70:25 
p5, June 19. 

—— Decatur Papers Closed 4 Days by Guild Strike. E&P 70:29 pS, July 17. 

—— Future Guild Contracts Will Ask Closed Shop and Five-Day Week. E&P 70:25 
p6, June 19. 

—— Guild Claims 10,209; Business Unit Signs. E&P 70:21 p16, May 22. 

—— Guild Shop Means Control of News. E&P 70:26 p55, June 26. 
Herald Tribune again rejects proposed contract. 

—— Hearst Guild Units Plan Contract Drive. E&P 70:29 p6, July 17. 
Chain council formed to represent all chapters. 
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—— Lippmann Challenges Guild On Its Political Resolutions. Newsdom 8:30 pl, 
July 24. 

—— Long Island Press Resumes After Week’s Suspension—Strike Settled. E&P 70: 
19 p18, May 8. 

—— Minneapolis Papers Post Agreements with Guild. E&P 70:24 p14, June 12. 

—— New Code Adopted by St. Louis Convention. Guild Reporter 4:15 p8, July 15. 
Full text of revised Guild constitution. 

—— Outlaw Pittsburgh Strike Ended. E&P 70:27 p9, July 3. 
Three dailies resume publication after 56-hour suspension caused by walkout of 
mailers. 

—— Plan for Chicago Anti-CIO Union Wilts Under Guildsmen’s Fire. E&P 70:31 
p7, July 31. 

—— Press Comments On Guild Closed Shop Demands. Newsdom 8:28 p6, July 10. 
Symposium of editorial comment throughout the country. 

—— Publishers See Economic Havoc Arising Out of Guild Demands. E&P 70:26 p6, 
June 26. 

——Seattle Police Disperse Star’s Pickets in Newspaper Guild Strike. E&P 70:28 
p5, July 10. 

——Seattle Star Resumes, Jobs Are Open. E&P 70:29 p5, July 17. 
Police protect returned workers while Guild continues strike. 

—— Truck Is Burned, Drivers Beaten in Philadelphia Bulletin Strike. E&P 70:25 
p44, June 19. 

—— 27 Dismissals Reopen L. I. Press Strike After Contract Was Signed. E&P 70:18 
pl2, May 1. 

—— Two Dailies Named in NLRB Complaints. E&P 70:29 p6, July 17. 
Atlanta papers accused of illegal dismissals. 

—— “Unfair” Listing in Guild Strike Precipitates CIO-AFL Clash. E&P 70:24 p8, 
June 12. 
Labor groups split after fight over blacklisting of Bellingham, Wash., Evening 
News. 

—— William Green Assails Broun. Newsdom 8:30 p6, July 24. 
Full text of statement by A. F. of L. head. 

Bincay, Matcoim W. An Editor’s Case Against the Guild. E&P 70:26 p12 June 26. 
The Detroit Free Press editorial director finds nothing to be gained in editorial 

Branpensurc, Georce A. Major Problems Facing Dailies Discussed by Col. Frank 
Knox. E&P 70:19 p16, May 8. 
Chicago publisher places capital-labor relations at head of four main issues. 

Broun, Herwoop. New Program Will Defeat Publishers. Guild Reporter 4:14 pl, 
July 1. 

Brown, Rosert U. 16 Guilds Force National Vote On CIO Affiliation. E&P 70:29 
p8, July 17. 

Butter, James J. Newspaper Boys to Be Exempted in Proposed U. S. Labor Law. 
E&P 70:22 p3, May 29. % 
Carriers excluded because they are engaged in service trade. 

Hutt, Morean. Non-Discrimination Clause Now May Be Weapon Against ANG. 
Guild Reporter 4:10 p12, May 1. 
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Guild organizer claims former protective statement now helps publishers in dis- 
missal cases. 

Pew, Marten, Jr. American Press Society Modeled Along the Lines of British Insti- 
tute. E&P 70:29 p12, July 17. 

Ross, Artuur. Firm Stand Against Guild Closed Shop Voted by Eleven Newspaper 
Groups. E&P 70:27 pS, July 3. 

—— Shop Talks at Thirty. E&P 70:25 p56, June 19. 
Mr. Robb came away from the Guild convention at St. Louis convinced that 
the delegates were not truly representative of the thousands who write for the 
newspapers. 

—— Guild Votes to Join CIO, Open Ranks to Unorganized Newspaper Employes. 
E&P 70:24 p5, June 12. 

Warson, CampsetL. Labor Boycott on Paper Protested. E&P 70:24 p7, June 12. 
California advertising managers condemn union’s compaign to have advertisers 
withdraw from San Pedro News-Pilot. 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Anonymous. Editorial: More Suspensions. E&P 70:27 p26, July 3. 
Centralized management of chains doesn’t necessarily spell profit. 
—— Hearst Merges New York American With Journal and Mirror. E&P 70:26 p5, 
June 26. 
Solves problem of three papers in one local field. 
—— His Philosophy on Mergers Explained by W. R. Hearst. E&P 70:27 p6, July 8. 
—— Milwaukee Journal Offers Employes Quarter Interest in Capital Stock. E&P 
70:23 p5, June 5. 
—— Profits of Hearst Publications Revealed in SEC Documents. E&P 70:18 p10, 
May 1. 
—— The Press: American’s End. Time 30:1 p41, July 5. 
Story behind Hearst’s order to kill his beloved New York paper. 
—— The Press: Hearst Steps Nos. 2 & 3. Time 3:2 p26, July 12. 
Hearst continues his retrenchment policy by a truce with competitor. 
—— Times-Union Quits Publication June 7. E&P 70:24 p10, June 12. 
Brooklyn daily suspends after purchase by rival. 
—— Trend to Shorter Hours Shown in Inland Survey of 82 Papers. E&P 70:24 pl4, 
June 12. 
—— Two Upstate N. Y. Papers Quit Fields. E&P 70:27 p5, July 3. 
Gannett and Hearst exchange fields in Rochester and Albany. 
Otson, Tep. The Throwaways. New Republic 91:1175 p125, June 9. 
The shopping news papers are called a serious threat to decent, ethical, small 
town dailies and weeklies. 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Bassert, Warren L. Three-Color Picture Sent by Wire. E&P 70:23 p9, June 5. 
Finch telepicture machine used for transmission from Chicago to New York. 
Brown, Rosert U. RCA Perfecting Pictures by Radio. E&P 70:28 Section 2 plIl, 
July 10. 
Trans-Atlantic radiophoto service irons out problems. 
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Drummonp, J. Roscor. Keeping Pace With the Picture Parade. Quill 25:6 p10, 
June. 

Hecut, Anprew B. Roto Sections as Picture Magazines. E&P 70:20 p9, May 15. 
Sunday supplements undergo transformation. 

Price, Jack. AP Morgan Picture Wins Photo Prize. E&P 70:19 p7, May 8. 

—— Cameramen Risked Lives to Make Shots at Fatal Strike Rioting. E&P 70:23 
p30, June 5. 

—— Story Behind the Making of Prize Winning News Pictures. Popular Photog- 
raphy 1:4 pl0, Aug. 

Roxsoroven, H. H. They Shoot To Thrill. Canadian Magazine 87:6 p20, June. 
How the Turofsky brothers brought news photography to new standards of art 
and remuneration. 

Srrwer, Gray. The Inside Workings Of A National News Photo Service. Popular 
Photography 1:3 p16, July. 


PUBLIC OPINION 

Anonymous. Mr. Rockefeller. Christian Century 54:22 p702, June 2. 
Even Ivy Lee has failed to counteract unfavorable public opinion in regard to 
the oil king. 

Meap, Maraaret. Public Opinion Mechanisms Among Primitive Peoples. Public 
Opinion Quarterly 1:3 p5, July. 

Rosinson, Ciaupe E. Recent Developments in the Straw Poll Field. Public Opinion 
Quarterly 1:3 p45, July. 
The author considers the growth and present trend of straw polls. 


Roper, Eimo B., Jr. Neutral Opinion on the Court Proposal. Public Opinion Quar- 
terly 1:3 pl7, July. 


A statistician stresses the importance of those who refuse to say either “yes” or 
“no” when public issues are first debated. 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 
Anonymous. Advertising In Peace and War. Printer’s Ink 35:1 p12, June. 
A display of affective propagandist posters. 
—— Asks Registration of Propaganda Men. E&P 70:28 p33, July 10. 
Agents of foreign governments would be required to sign at state department. 
—— Asserts Press Is Pro-Loyal. Newsdom 8:19 pl, May 8. 
Michael Williams, editor of Commonweal, national Catholic weekly, claims 
Spanish war reports are biased. 
—— Mencken Tells of Propaganda. Newsdom 8:20 pl, May 15. 
Believes completely objective reporting impossible. 
—— Propaganda Drive to Take Beer Foundation’s $1,000,000 a Year. E&P 70:20 
pl0, May 15. 
—— Shows Less in Propaganda. Newsdom 8:23 p9, June 5. 
British officer says Spanish war shows how people can be hoodwinked. 
—— U. S. Spent $500,000 on Publicity in ’36. E&P 70:25 p$2, June 19. 
Brookings Institution report shows 300 employed in federal press departments. 
Copeianp, Fayerre. Civil War Editors Called It Propaganda. JournaLism Quar- 
TERLY 14:2 p144, June. 
Southern newspaper editors understood the implications of a term usually 
traced to World War. 
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Frencu, Roy L. An Inside Glimpse Of The Nazi Press. New Leader 20: 23 p5, June 5. 

Friepricu, Cart Joacum™. Education And Propaganda. Atlantic 159:6 p693, June. 
A recognition that the real story may necessarily go beyond the facts. 

JerroLp, Douaias. Red Propaganda From Spain. American Review 9:2 p129, July. 
Threat to world peace seen in literature emanating from Spanish Loyalists. 

Mercer, Arcn A. Government: Modernizing Federal Publicity. Public Opinion 
Quarterly 1:3 p87, July. 

Tomasic, Dinko. Peasants and Propaganda in Croatia. Public Opinion Quarterly 
1:3 p68, July. 

RADIO AND THE PRESS 

Anonymous. Fight U. S. Restrictions, N. A. B. Told. E&P 70:26 p13, June 26. 
Broadcasters told divorcement of newspapers from radio station ownership 
would be class legislation. — 

—— Dangers Seen In Television. Newsdom 8:30 pl, July 24. 
National Resources Committee on technological trends fears invention as propa- 
ganda outlet. 

—— New York Times Story Was First Regular Marconi Wireless Message. News- 
dom 8:30 p2, July 24. 

—— Report to FCC Hits Dailies’ Stations. E&P 70:21 p10, May 22. 
Petition of Kansas City Star denied as “step in direction of monopoly.” 

Arnotb, Frank A. Radio and the Newspapers: Bringing Television Up to Date. 
E&P 70:24 p34, June 12. 

—— Radio and the Newspapers: Merchandising the News. E&P 70:18 p20, May 1. 

—— Radio and the Newspapers: The Human Side of Broadcasting. E&P 70:19 p18, 
May 8. 

—— Radio and the Newspapers: the Truth About the Radio. E&P 70:22 plg, 
May 29. 
The writer sees much prejudiced information in broadcasts. 

Bent, Srzas. Channels of Communication: International Broadcasting. Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly 1:3 pl17, July. 

Kenney, Harry C. Cleansing The Ether Waves. Christian Science Monitor Magazine 
Section p6, July 22. 
Reforms demanded for radio advertising. 

Reep, Taomas H. Commercial Broadcasting and Civic Education. Public Opinion 
Quarterly 1:3 p57, July. 

Se.pes, Guzert. The Errors Of Television. Atlantic 159:5 p531, May. 
A discussion of the problems facing the new medium of communication. 


RESEARCH METHODS 


Gatuiup, Georce H. Research In Journalism. Columbia University Quarterly 29:2 
p93, June. » 


Scientific study of newspaper problems is only solution, says research director. 


TYPOGRAPHY 
Anonymovs. Toledo Daily Using Modern Design. E&P 70:18 p30, May 1. 
News-Bee revolutionizes type dress. 
Farrar, Grpert P. Old Typography Is Too Costly. E&P 70:28 Section 2 pl, July 10. 


Type authority says publishers now see economy in restyling typographical 
dress. 
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Hopper, A. Raymonp. The Curious Confusion of Garamond. Inland Printer 99:2 
p53, May. 
Mr. Hopper traces the six or seven different versions of Garamond now extant 
back to one ancestor. 


A Bibliography Selected From 
ritish Journals 


April, May, June, 1937 
Edited by O. Narzicrer 


Aside from topics relating to domestic and world politics, British newspaper men 
are emphasizing in their journals this year the twin evils of official censorship and 
“journalistic decency.” Almost every issue of newspaper men’s publications deal with 
such topics as the rights of privacy, unwarranted intrusion upon private grief, pub- 
lication of details of domestic cases in the courts, and reports of coroners’ proceed- 
ings. The writers express the belief that unless the newspapers achieve a measure of 
self-discipline in these matters, Parliament is almost certain to intervene with regu- 
latory laws. 

BRITISH PRESS 


Anonymous. Newspapers Face £2,000,000 Rise in Production Costs. World’s Press 
News 17:421 pl, March 25. 

——No British Public for Americanized Newspapers. World’s Press News 17: 423 
p5, April 8. 

Crurxsnank, R. J. The Monarchy, the Press and the New Reign. World’s Press 
News 17:427 p2, May 6. 
Adulation and sycophancy will have no place, and the monarchy will be re- 
garded as a sea-wall against reaction, believes the editor of the London Star. 

Witu1aMs, Francis. Background to the News. World’s Press News 17:424 p2, 
April 15. 
The editor of the London Daily Herald foresees fewer tendentious articles and 
less fear of facts. 

ETHICS OF JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. Call For Intrusion Conference. British Institute of Journalists’ Journal 
25:247 p59, April. 
English and Scottish newspaper organizations invited to attend conference on 
“unwarranted intrusion of newspapers into private affairs.” 

— Castigation for Offenders Against Journalistic Decency. Journalist 20:4 p49, 
April. 

—— Importance of Editorial Opinion. Newspaper World 40:2055 p2, May 29. 
Speakers at the Empire Press Conference discuss right of privacy. 

—— Journalism Must Discipline Itself If ‘Legislation Is to be Held Off. Newspaper 
World 40: 2056 p4, June 5. 


J. A. Spender and others discuss “extraordinary hostility” to the press. 
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Srenver, J. A. Is Personal Journalism Destroying Prestige? World’s Press News 17: 
481 p17, June 8. 
The conduct of the press determines its status, Cee 
defense against official censorship. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymovs. British Public Opinion and Foreign Affairs. British Institute of Jour- 
nalists’ Journal 25:248 p84, May. 
Harold Nicolson, British author and diplomat, suggests optimism, outspokenness 
and eradication of fear as cures for the “nervous illness” affecting British public 
—— De Valera Denies News Constitution Crushes Press. Newspaper World 40: 2057 
p4, June 12. 


—— De Valera Modifies Freedom Threat in Draft Constitution. World’s Press News 
17: 483 p13, June 17. 

—— Duce Imposes Wholesale Press Ban. World’s Press News 17:428 p5, May 13. 
Mussolini recalls all Italian correspondents in London before coronation. 

—— English Dailies Cover the Peninsula. World’s Press News 17:428 suppl. pviii, 
May 13. 
Survey of newspaper press of Malaya. 

—— Fascism and the Press. Journalist 20:4 p50, April. 
Report of a sub-committee of the National Union of Journalists suggests strong 
opposition to Fascism and its threats to press freedom. 

—— Press Throttle Alleged in New Irish Constitution. Newspaper World 40: 2054 
pl, May 22. 
Clause asserts right of state to ensure that press “while preserving their rightful 
or the authority of the state.” 

—— Many Changes on French Newspaper Staffs. Newspaper World 40:2048 p12, 
April 10. 
Paris Soir has taken over L’Intransigeant. 

Epwarps, Senor Don Acust1n. Journalism in Chile. British Institute of Journalists’ 
Journal 25:248 p96, May. 

Forrest, Wi11aM. The Government Has Filed. World’s Press News 17:425 p2, 
April 22. 
War correspondent with government forces in Spain describes relations with the 
censors. 

Mansvett, F. Before You Advertise in Belgium. World’s Press News 17:418 suppl. 
pv, March 4. 
Belgium has 70 dailies, 350 weeklies, and 300 periodicals of all kinds. A concise 
summary of the newspaper press. 

Stewe, C. How Dutch Newspaper Circulations Compare Abroad. World’s Press 
News 17: 420 p44, March 18. 
Holland has one daily to 7000 inhabitants. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


AnonrMovs. Barony for J. S. Elias. World’s Press News 17:428 pl, May 13. 
Life sketch of chairman and general director of Odhams Press Ltd. who rose 
from office boy to place on coronation honors list. 

—— Coronation Reporting a Century Ago. Newspaper World 40: 2054 p13, May 22. 
—— Progress of Kent’s Oldest Newspaper. Newspaper World 40:2057 p37, June 12. 
Brief historical review of the Kentish Gazette, Canterbury, founded 1717. 
Mansrtexp, F. J. Royal Interest in the Press. Newspaper World 40:2052 p53, May 8. 
Historical review of the relationship between journalists and royal house. 

Swaffer Says. World’s Press News 17:427 p13, May 6. 
Columnist presents an interesting contrast between the London press of 1911 
and 1937 in this special Coronation Review number. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Committee’s Decisions on Matrimonial Bill. Newspaper World 40: 2050 
pl, April 24. 
Summary Procedures Bill in parliament includes restrictions on reports of court 
cases dealing with domestic affairs. 

—— M. P.s Committee Approves Matrimonial Reporting Restrictions. World’s Press 
News 17:426 p3, April 29. 

—— When Newspaper Court Reports Give Undisclosed Details. Newspaper World 
40: 2058 pS, June 19. 

Hoursy, Wrivirrep. Responsibility of the Press. Time and Tide 18:17 p537, April 24; 
18:8 p570, May 1. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. Over 1,000 Journalists at the Coronation. Newspaper World 40:2050 
p2, April 24. 

Cuargke, Tom. Public Wants News—Not “Stories.” World’s Press News 17:430 p21, 
May 27. 

Cuioven, Victor. Continental Printing Journey. Newspaper World 40:2056 p34, 
June 5. 
Description of the activities and facilities in the publishing house of Ulistein. 

Grecson, J. G. Fact or Fiction? Journalist 20:6 p97, June. 

“Sensation,” new British film release, leaves a deplorable impression on the pub- 

lic mind regarding newspapers and newspaper men. * 

Jones, Sm Ropericx. Facsimile Telegraphy Next Step in News Transmission. 
World’s Press News 17:430 pll, May 27, 1987. 
Reuter’s chairman says Press Association is experimenting with provincial 
clients. 

Mansrtetp, F. J. The Art of Interviewing. Journalist 20:4 p52, April. 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


Anonymous. Council Action on the Closed Shop. British Institute of Journalists’ 
Journal 25: 249 p108, June. 
Fito Counall the dosed supports the 
principles of the Journalists Registry bill, and proposes to combat “undue, 
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pressure” exerted on Institute members to join other journalists organizations. 

—— Day-to-Day Record of Empire’s Press Conference. Newspaper World 40: 2055 
p9, May 29. 

—— Empire Press Wants Better Cable Facilities. World’s Press News 17:430 pl, 
May 27. 

Report of the second annual conference of the Empire Press Union. 

——N. U. J. to Press Claims of National Programme. Newspaper World 40: 2047 
p6, April 3. 

Summary of the Thirtieth Annual Delegates Meeting of the National Union of 
Journalists. 

——s30th Annual Delegate Meeting. Journalist 20:5 p72, May. 
Delegates of the National Union of Journalists discussed journalistic decency, 
the problem of press and peace, the closed shop ideal, and financial matters. 
A strongly worded resolution dealt with newspaper practices, viewing “with 
alarm and disgust the increasing tendency of newspapers to require their staffs 

to pry into matters concerning private lives.” 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


AnonymMovs. Anti-British News From Foreign Agencies. Newspaper World 40: 2059 
pl, June 26. 
House of Commons discusses propaganda disseminated by Tass, Havas, Stefani, | 
Domei, D. N. B. and Italian radio stations at Bari, which broadcasts in sixteen f 
languages. 
—— Buckingham Palace Press Chief to Meet the Press. World’s Press News 17: 432 1 
pl, June 10. 
Sir Eric Mieville to confer with news men who seek better facilities for report- 
ing royal family. 
Huson, Norman. Print Factual News About Europe. World’s Press News 17: 434 
pl5, June 24. 

Official propaganda has been overdone, but the mischievous interpretation of 
international issues by the opinion papers is a more subtle threat to peace. 
Taytor, Caprain A. C. Newspapers Must Clean Up Editorial Columns. World’s 

Press News 17:480 p38, May 27. 
Cambridge Daily News director assails free publicity. 


RADIO AND THE PRESS 


Anonymovs. R. B. C. Disclaims Responsibility for Tendentious or Incomplete News. 
Newspaper World 40: 2049 p2, April 17. 
Reuters, Press Association, Exchange Telegraph, and Central News supply the 
British Broadcasting Company with news bulletins. vd 

—— Cornelius Vanderbilt Scoops Pirate Abbey Broadcast. World’s Press News 17: 
429 pl, May 20. ; 
Story of coronation broadcast and press photography. , 

Rerrn, Sim Jonn. B. B. C. Does Not Want to Compete With the Press. World’s ' 
Press News 17:480 p38, May 27. 

Witert, Sir Artuur. Opportunities for Press-Radio Cooperation in International 

Field. World’s Press News 17:430 p3, May 27. 
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News Notes 
Edited by Douglass W. Miller 


ERSONNEL CHANGES, the 

most extensive in the history of 
education for journalism, have been 
announced in preparation for the 
opening of the 1987-38 academic year 
this fall. Promotions and expansion 
of journalism staffs in several insti- 
tutions are responsible for the reor- 
ganizations reported. Following are 
changes announced since publication 
of the June issue of the JourNALIsM 
QUARTERLY. 

The staff of the Department of 
Journalism, Rutgers University, will 
be expanded to three full-time and 
two part-time men with the coming 
of Charles E. Allen, who succeeds 
Kenneth E. Olson as director of the 
department. Professor Kenneth Q. 
Jennings has resigned his position as 
editor of the New Brunswick Sun- 
day Times to assume a full-time po- 
sition as secretary of the faculty and 
director of the news courses. William 
H. Boyenton, assistant advertising 
manager of the New Brunswick 
Daily News, has been added to the 
staff as a full-time instructor to as- 
sist Professor Allen with the adver- 
tising and business management 
courses. Wallace Moreland, agricul- 
tural extension editor, has been 
raised to the rank of professor and 
will assist in the weekly newspaper 
and radio courses. Professor Hubert 
R. Ede, features editor of the New- 
ark Evening News, will continue on™ 
a part-time basis in charge of the re- 
porting and feature writing courses. 


Dr. Raymond D. Lawrence, news 
editor of the Oakland, Calif., Trib- 
une and recently of the journalism 
faculty at Stanford University, will 
become assistant professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Kansas. 
He will succeed Professor Edwin W. 
Hullinger, acting assistant professor 
in 1986-37. He holds A.B. and M.A. 
degrees from the University of Ore- 
gon, and the Ph.D. degree from the 
University of California. 

G. Bjorn Bjornson, editor of the 
Minnesota, Minn., Mascot, has been 
elected to succeed Professor Joseph 
H. Mader as head of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, University of 
North Dakota. He was graduated 
from the University of Minnesota in 
1938. Carlton R. Lee, who headed 
the North Dakota department dur- 
ing Professor Mader’s leave of ab- 
sence last year, has resigned to ac- 
cept an instructorship in journalism 
and English at the University of 
Arizona. 

A. Clarence Smith, assistant pro- 
fessor in the School of Journalism, 
University of Oklahoma since 1932, 
has resigned to accept an associate 
professorship in the Department of 
Journalism at Kent State Univer- 
sity, Kent, Ohio, where he will con- 
tinue his work in news photography. 
Professor Smith’s is the second new 
position created this year in the ex- 
pansion of journalistic instruction at 
Kent State. 
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Leslie A. Nichols, Jr., assistant in 
the School of Journalism, Syracuse 
University, since 1934, has resigned 
to become head of the new Depart- 
ment of Journalism and public rela- 
tions adviser in the American Uni- 
versity, Cairo, Egypt. Journalism in- 
struction at the American Univer- 
sity was organized last year by Dean 
M. Lyle Spencer of Syracuse, who 
returned in June from a leave of ab- 
sence spent in Cairo for that pur- 


pose. 

Dr. Alfred McClung Lee, asso- 
ciate professor of journalism at the 
University of Kansas, who is on 
leave for the academic year 1937- 
$8, has accepted a research post in 
the Institute of Human Relations, 
Yale University, with the rank of 
assistant professor of sociology. Dr. 
Lee will be in charge of a research 
project in the field of social control. 
While his appointment is in the so- 
ciology department, his work will 
be jointly in sociology and psychol- 
ogy. 

Appointment of Albert A. Sutton, 
superintendent of the printing la- 
boratory of the South Dakota State 
College, Brookings, as assistant pro- 
fessor in the University of Okla- 
homa School of Journalism, was an- 
nounced July 30 by H. H. Her- 
bert, director. 

Sutton, who will leave an assis- 
tant professorship in the Department 
of Printing and Rural Journalism at 
the State College to join the Okla- 
homa faculty in September, will 
succeed Professor A.Clarence Smith. 
He will instruct classes in typog- 
raphy, printing processes and news 
photography and direct the prepara- 
tions for the second annual short 
course in news photography, to be 
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held in Norman on April 7, 8 and 
9, 1938. . 

Bently Raak of New York City, 
former assistant art editor of Mc- 
Call’s Magazine, has been appointed 
as instructor of typography. His 
appointment is a further expansion 
of the School of Journalism staff 
at Syracuse. Mr. Raak is a jour- 
nalism graduate of South Dakota 
State. At Syracuse he will continue 
his present commercial work in type 
design. 

The Department of Journalism, 
Temple University, has been en- 
larged by two additions to the teach- 
ing staff. Professor J. Douglas Perry, 
head of the Department of Jour- 
nalism at Butler University, has 
accepted an assistant professorship 
at Temple. Lewis Meyers, Temple 
journalism graduate in 1935, has 
been appointed assistant. Professor 
Perry, assisted by Mr. Meyers, will 
direct the editorial staff on the Tem- 
ple University News, placed under 
the direction of the department of 
journalism to be used as a journal- 
ism laboratory. 

Russell J. Hammargren, acting 
head of the Department of Journal- 
ism, Butler University, has been 
made head of the department, suc- 
ceeding Professor Perry. Donald D. 
Burchard, publisher of the Oak 
Grove, Missouri, Banner, has been 
added to the Butler journalism fac- 
ulty as assistant professor. Mr. Bur- 
chard was for four years city edi- 
tor of the Evanston, Ill., News-In- 
dex, for three years editor of the 
North Shore edition of the Chi- 
cago Herald and Examiner, and for 
one year associate editor of Radio 
Digest. For two years he was pub- 
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licity director of the Chicago Re- 
gional Planning Association. 

Russell I. Thackrey, Missouri 
state capital correspondent for the 
Associated Press and former mem- 
ber of the journalism faculty at 
Kansas State College, has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Depart- 
men of Journalism, University of 
Minnesota, to serve for one year 
during the absence of Dr. Ralph D. 
Casey, who will study in England on 
a Guggenheim fellowship. Professor 
Thackrey has seen newspaper serv- 
ice on the Omaha World-Herald, 
Memphis Press-Scimitar, Wichita 
Eagle, and other newspapers. Pro- 
fessor Thackrey holds the B.S. and 
M.S. degrees from Kansas State 
College. 

Earl English, for the past nine 
years connected with journalism and 
the typographic laboratory of the 
Peoria, Ill., High School, has ac- 
cepted a position as part-time in- 
structor on the staff of the School 
of Journalism at the University of 
Iowa. He will have charge of the 
courses in copyreading, typography 
and printing. 

At the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Henry Ladd 
Smith, formerly on the staff of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer and the Ta- 
coma Ledger, has been promoted 
from graduate assistant to lecturer, 
replacing Fred E. Merwin. William 
McKinley Moore, University of 
Kansas graduate, and Dowling Bur- 
russ Leatherwood, University of 
Florida journalism graduate, have 
been appointed graduate assistants. 
Two more assistants remain to be 
appointed. 

Charles W. Keller, Jr., assistant 
professor of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and executive 


NEWS NOTES 


secretary of the Missouri Press As- 
sociation, has resigned to go with 
the Barrick Publishing Company of 
Kansas City. J. Edward Gerald, as- 
sociate professor of journalism, who 
has been on a year’s leave of ab- 
sence as a member of the editorial 
staff of the St. Louis Star-Times, 
has succeeded Mr. Keller as execu- 
tive secretary of the press associa- 
tion. 

Howard B. Taylor has resigned as 
instructor in journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri to join the edi- 
torial staff of the Chicago Tribune. 
Mr. Taylor received his master’s de- 
gree from the University of Mis- 
souri at the end of the summer ses- 
sion. Kenneth Bell, assistant profes- 
sor of advertising in the School of 
Journalism, University of Missouri, 
has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence to work with the Barrick 
Publishing Company of Kansas 
City. 

Promotions in the Department of 
Journalism at the University of 
Minnesota include the advancement 
of Ralph O. Nafziger and Thomas 
F. Barnhart to _ professorships, 
Mitchell V. Charnley to an associate 
professorship and Fred L. Kildow 
to an assistant professorship. 

At the Henry W. Grady School 
of Journalism, University of Geor- 
gia, Edward C. Crouse, assistant 
professor, has been appointed to an 
associate professorship and Willett 
M. Kempton, instructor, has been 
advanced to an assistant professor- 
ship. 

The School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, has promoted 
Stewart Harral from the rank of 
instructor to that of assistant pro- 
fessor and Miss Frances Hunt, as- 
sistant, to an instructorship. 
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Miss Helen P. Hostetter, will re- 
turn to her position of assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism in Kansas State 
College September 1, following a 
six-month leave of absence during 
which she was engaged as a writer 
with the bureau of home economics 
in the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. While 
on leave, Miss Hostetter attended 
the weekly press conferences held 
by Mrs. Roosevelt, and prepared 
and edited copy for bureau period- 
icals, leaflets, bulletins, and the 
radio. 

William L. McGill, director of the 
Texas student publications and for- 
mer lecturer in journalism at the 
University of Texas, who was on 
leave to direct the University’s Cen- 
tennial Exposition and the gathering 
of a nucleus for the new Texas Me- 
morial Museum, will return to the 
University’s Department of Jour- 
nalism this fall with a promotion to 
the position of full professor. He 
will continue to have supervision 
over the business affairs of the stu- 
dent publications, but his full-time 
services will increase the amount of 
work offered by the department. 

Granville Price, assistant profes- 
sor of journalism, worked on the 
copy desk of the New York Herald 
Tribune the first half of the sum- 
mer and returned to teach at the 
University of Texas the second term. 

Howard J. Bell, Jr., who received 
the degree of doctor of philosophy 
at Princeton University last June, 
has been appointed instructor in 
English at Bradley Polytechnic In- 
stitute where he will have charge of 
courses in journalism. 

Dionisio K. Yorro, assistant edi- 
tor of the Manila Sunday Tribune 
Magazine, has been appointed as- 
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sistant professor in the School of 
Journalism, Pontifical University of 
Santo Tomas, Manila. He is a New 
York University journalism gradu- 
ate, class of ’35. 

Richard P. Carter, instructor in 
journalism at Washington and Lee 
University, who has been on a leave 
of absence doing special work with 
the Associated Press in New York 
City, will return to the Lee School 
of Journalism in September. 


FounpaTion’s GOVERNING Boarp 
IncLupes JouRNALISM TEACHERS 


Seven heads of schools and de- 
partments of journalism have been | 
appointed as members of the gov- 
erning council of the Walter Wil- 
liams Memorial Journalism Founda- 
tion. The membership includes in 
addition to representatives of edu- 
cation for journalism, forty-three 
daily and weekly newspaper pub- 
lishers and editors and other out- 
standing journalists. The university 
representatives are Dean E. W. Al- 
len, University of Oregon; Professor 
Ralph D. Casey, University of Min- 
nesota; Professor Grant M. Hyde, 
University of Wisconsin; Professor 
Kenneth Olson, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Professor M. G. Osborn, 
Louisiana State University; Profes- 
sor Roy L. French, University of 
Southern California; and Professor 
Frank L. Mott, University of Iowa. 


* * 


Satary Survey CoMPLETED 
FOR JOURNALISM GRADUATES 

A survey of salaries received by 
graduates of the Department of In- 
dustrial Journalism and Printing, 
Kansas State College, by Assistant 
Professor Ralph R. Lashbrook, shows 
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advertising and circulation men in 
front with a $4,500 average; radio 
men are a close second at $4,200. 
Graduates employed on_ business 
papers, in radio, governmental agen- 
cies, advertising and circulation, and 
metropolitan papers, rank between 
$3,500 and $4,500 in the annual sal- 
ary scale. Those on country weeklies 
averaged only $1,400, approximately 
the same as the 58 who are out of 
the field of journalism, most of 
whom are women in secretarial ca- 
pacities or teaching non-journalism 
subjects. Journalism teachers aver- 
age $2,000. 

Most significant in the returns 
from 186 of the 500 graduates of 
the department is the fact that 
those engaged in agricultural writ- 
ing, radio service related to agricul- 
ture, on agricultural publications, or 
in governmental publicity jobs in 
the field of agriculture, are com- 
manding the best salaries. 

_ A summary showing the high, low 
and average salary for each group 
follows: Institutional publicity, high 
$3,600, low $1,500, average $2,835; 
journalism teachers, high $3,300, 
low $765, average $2,000; country 
newspapers, high $3,600, low $572, 
average $1,400; business papers, high 
$13,200, low $1,200, average $4,000; 
radio, high $7,900, low $1,500, aver- 
age $4,200; government agencies, 
high $8,500, low $864, average $3,- 
800; advertising and circulation, high 
$17,000, low $1,200, average $4,500; 
magazines, high $10,000, low $780, 
average $2,000; metropolitan papers, 
high $6,500, low $2,080, average $3,- 
500; press associations and syndi- 
cates, high $2,750, Jow $1,500, aver- > 
age $2,000; out of journalism, high 

$3,016, low $840, average $1,400. 


NEWS NOTES 


_ Micuiean Strate, Kentucky 


Inpiana App Courses 


Expansion of the course in news- 
paper cost accounting which was be- 
gun last year is announced by the 
Department of Journalism, Indiana 
University. Plans are being made 
for the introduction of a course in 
newspaper circulation. 

The Department of Journalism, 
University of Kentucky, has added 
courses in magazine article writing 
and publicity for schools and social 
service agencies which were offered 
for the first time this summer by L. 
Niel Plummer, assistant professor. 

The Department of Publications 
and Journalism, Michigan State Col- 
lege, will offer two new courses in 
1937-38. Gene Alleman, field secre- 
tary of the Michigan Press Asso- 
ciation, will teach a course in news- 
paper management. A service course 
in radio writing will be introduced, 
using the college station WKAR as 
a laboratory. 

* * 
Notes 

“Type Revivals” by Frederic W. 
Goudy was issued in June by the 
Journalism Laboratory Press of 
Washington and Lee University. De- 
signed and printed by C. Harold 
Lauck, superintendent of the Press, 
the booklet contains a foreword 
written by J. Henry Holloway, prin- 
cipal of the New York School of 
Printing, as a tribute to Mr. Goudy. 

Professor Ralph O. Nafziger, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Professor Blair 
Converse, Iowa State College, and 
Elmo Scott Watson, editor of The 
Publishers’ Auziliary, Northwestern 
University, are included in the com- 
mittee of judges for the third an- 
nual research contest of Sigma Del- 
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ta Chi. Non-teacher members are 
Arthur T. Robb, executive editor, 
Editor & Publisher, and Marco 
Morrow, assistant publisher, Capper 
Publications. 

Professor Vernon Nash of Yen- 
ching University, who has been do- 
ing field work in this country in the 
interest of the Walter Williams Me- 
morial Foundation, will enter the 
Graduate School at Columbia Uni- 
versity this year. 

Professor Fayette Copeland of the 
School of Journalism, University of 
Oklahoma, has received the master 
of arts degree from Louisiana State 
University. He will resume his du- 
ties at Oklahoma in September. 

Exchange students from London, 
Munich, Hawaii, St. John’s and 
Yenching universities will be en- 
rolled in the School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri, this fall. 

Seventeen members were included 
in the European travel seminar of 
the Henry W. Grady School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Georgia, which 
toured major European capitals this 
summer under the direction of Wil- 
lett Main Kempton of the School 
of Journalism faculty. 

Professor C. E. Rogers, head of 
the Department of Industrial Jour- 
nalism and Printing, Kansas State 
College, has been assigned by col- 
lege officials to write a brief history 
of the college to be published in bul- 
letin form and released during com- 
mencement week, 1938. Cover de- 
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sign, mechanical details and print- 
ing will be directed by Professor E. 
T. Keith of the department. 

Installation of new printing equip- 
ment valued at $6,000 will be com- 
pleted in the Department of Jour- 
nalism, University of Kentucky, be- 
fore the fall semester opens, raising 
the total value of the printing plant 
to approximately $45,000. 

C. Harold Lauck, instructor in 
journalism and superintendent of 
the Journalism Laboratory Press of 
Washington and Lee University, 
was elected treasurer of the National 
Graphic Arts Education Guild at 
the Annual Conference on Printing 
Education. 

Reginald Coggeshall, assistant 
professor in charge of courses in 
journalism at the University of 
Maine, served as the chairman of a 
round-table on “The Press as a 
Factor in International Relations” 
during the third annual Institute of 
World Affairs held at Orono in 
July. 

A testimonial dinner at the Hotel 
Woodrow Wilson in New Brunswick 
was held May 25 honoring Profes- 
sor Kenneth E. Olson, for the last 
two years head of the Department 
of Journalism, Rutgers University, 
and executive secretary of the New 
Jersey Press Association. Professor 
Olson becomes head of the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University, this month. 
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